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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
CONGRESS AND SCIENTISTS 


HE majority and minority reports of the Joint Congressional Committee 

on Atomic Energy, which ended the investigation precipitated by Senator 

Hickenlooper on May 22, are summarized elsewhere in this issue. One 
may hope that they signify the end of a period in the relationship between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Congress of the United States, and 
the beginning of a new and more constructive period. The past era was 
characterized by little understanding on the side of Congress (and little apparent 
desire to gain such understanding) of the tremendous technological and military 
tasks entrusted to the Commission. Instead, Congress and a large section 
of the press and radio had set themselves up as “watchdogs” of the Great 
Atomic Secret, which they thought was endangered by the internationalist 
leanings and leftist sympathies of Mr. Lilienthal and the scientists in the AEC 
installations. 

In addition to political unreliability, the Commission was also suspect of 
the common sin of government agencies—profligate use of taxpayers’ money. 
For four months, Mr. Lilienthal, his fellow-commissioners, and a large fraction 
of the top employees of the AEC and its contractors, have been held away from 
their work by an investigation which only occasionally touched upon the plan- 
ning and execution of the major programs of atomic energy development in 
the United States, but dealt at length with the cost of garbage can bases at 
Oak Ridge, the admission of visitors to a building site near Chicago (not yet 
occupied by any AEC installations), and similar grave matters of national 
economy and security. In a fitting ending, this month-long airing of irrelevant 
trivia and picayune charges has ended with a strictly partisan vote—all ten 
Democratic members of the Joint Committee expressing satisfaction with the 
AEC’s achievements, and all but two of the eight Republican members damning 
its failures. 

The great inquiry has produced two legislative measures—one each in the 
two main fields of Congressional concern: In the field of security, a require- 
ment of full FBI investigation (plus non-Communist oath) was established 
for AEC-supported workers in non-secret fields; in the field of economy, a 
provision was adopted requiring that before engaging in major new construc- 
tion programs, the AEC must present estimates and obtain sanction from the 
Appropriation Committees of Congress.’ 


SENATOR HICKENLOOPER’S ABOUT-FACE 


Reading the brief minority report, one is astonished to find its emphasis 
quite different from—in fact, diametrically opposite to—that of Senator Hicken- 
looper’s indictment. Most of the specific charges which he had thrown at Mr. 
Lilienthal, and had pressed persistently during the hearings, are not even men- 
tioned in the report. The case of the missing uranium is totally forgotten; the 
waste and monopolistic practices in the AEC communities are passed over in 
silence; the report says nothing at all about bad security cases, high per- 
sonnel turnover, or the affair of the Oak Ridge gas pipe. Instead, it raises a 
new charge, not contained in the original indictment and not substantiated by 
anything that was brought up during the hearings (at least, during open hear- 
ings): It charges the Atomic Energy Commission with hesitation and insuffi- 
cient boldness in initiating and carrying through major development programs, 
essential for continued American leadership in the atomic energy field, and 
thus (a thesis shared by Mr. Lilienthal and Senator Hickenlooper) decisive for 
the military security of the United States. 

During the hearings, Mr. Lilienthal has justified overruns, costly last- 
minute changes in blueprints, emergency clearances, and other administrative 
improvisations, by the necessity of venturing into unchartered seas and urgent 
need for fast progress, particularly in military applications of atomic energy. 
Senator Hickenlooper, on the other hand, has represented the conservative 
approach—planning carefully, staying within estimates, and leaning more 
heavily on “security by concealment” than on “security by achievement.” He 
repeatedly denied that he was questioning the successful technical progress of 
the AEC, insisting that his objections were only against bad administrative 
practices and loose handling of security matters. 


1 This provision was relaxed after the announcement of the Soviet atomic explosion to permit 
rapid expansion of AEC production facilities. 
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If the authors of the minority report really believe what 
they are now saying, Senator Hickenlooper must be pre- 
pared, not only to condone overruns such as the extra 19 
million dollars spent on the construction of the plutonium 
fabrication plant at Hanford, but to take in his stride 
major failures such as the wartime investment of 100 mil- 
lion dollars in the thermal diffusion plant at Oak Ridge 
(which ran for a few days and then was dismantled). He 
and his friends must be ready to support not only the clear- 
ance on emergency basis, of one or two thousand minor em- 
ployees, among whom subsequent FBI investigation may 
disclose the presence of an adulterous boilermaker or a 
couple of promiscuous secretaries, but the mobilization, into 
the “bold new programs,” of the best available scientific, 
managerial, and technical talent in the country—without 
waiting six months for the FBI to certify that no relative 
of the candidate was ever seen, in his high-school days, in 
radical company. 

The about-face of Mr. Lilienthal’s critics may have had 
several causes. Senator Hickenlooper’s Republican col- 
leagues may have been reluctant to put their signatures 
under a bill of particulars, too many items of which have 
been clearly revealed by the testimony to be at best irrelevant 
or unimportant and, at worst, ridiculous. The warnings of 
scientists, such as Dr. Urey, that the rate of scientific and 
technical advance of the American Atomic Energy estab- 
lishment is not as fast as it should be if we are not to lose 
out in the atomic arms race, may have given Senator Hick- 
enlooper the idea that he can redeem his fiascos and find 
new allies if he switches his attack on Mr. Lilienthal from 
accusations of “incredible mismanagement” to charges of 
“insufficient boldness.” 

However, the main reason for the about-face undoubtedly 
is the psychological effect on American public opinion of the 
grave event which has overshadowed the last days of the 
inquiry—the announcement of the first Soviet atomic explo- 
sion. This demonstration of the speed of the Soviet progress 
has revealed in its full ridiculousness the big ado about 
“keeping the secret,” which has blighted our atomic energy 
program for the last four years. (The majority report, while 
saying that the Commission “has struck the right balance 
between security by achievement and security by conceal- 
ment,” discloses that 151 out of a total of 262 meetings of 
the Commission have dealt with security matters—guards, 
fences, personnel clearance, declassification of documents, 
and similar items. What an incredible waste of time of those 
from whom Senator Hickenlooper expects “bold advances”!) 


SECRECY CULT COLLAPSES 


Some diehards in Congress and the press have main- 
tained that we have had not too much but too little secrecy, 
that the Soviet scientists would never have built their piles 
and assembled their bombs if subversives had not infiltrated 
our atomic energy establishment and slipped them the 
“secret formula.” (One newspaper story suggested that this 
formula was given to Stalin by Roosevelt at Yalta.) 

However, it seems that this kind of talk has lost its effect 
on the American mind; that the cult of the Great Atomic 
Secret has now collapsed, and that whatever irrational reac- 
tion the average American might yet develop under the 
strain of an atomic arms race, one can hope that it will not 
be a revival of the belief in salvation through secrecy. 

In the past, opinion polls have revealed a curious incon- 
sistency: a large majority of Americans expected that 
other nations would soon discover “atomic secrets” through 
their own effort; and yet an even larger majority favored 
trying to keep these secrets as long as possible. The reaction 
of this majority to the announcement of the Soviet explo- 
sion might well have been that now “the secret is out” and 
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it is no use locking the stable after the horse has been 
stolen. Objectively, of course, whatever reasons for keeping 
certain technical information in the atomic energy field 
secret have existed before, these reasons are still valid now 
—except that the boundaries of the secret field must be re- 
examined. (For example, if it were known that the Soviet 
scientists have exploded a plutonium bomb, it would make 
little if any sense to continue keeping secret the critical 
mass of plutonium, and so on.) What is important, however, 
is the reasonable hope that the determination of what 
should be kept secret, and the protection of these secrets, 
will from now on be left to responsible scientific and military 
advisers of the AEC, and that their decisions will not be 
influenced by fear of Congressional and popular hysteria— 
as it has been in the last few years. 

Dr. Urey suggested, somewhat bluntly, that activation 
of our atomic energy program can best be started by firing 
all security officers in the AEC laboratories except those at 
Los Alamos. (The majority report reveals that nearly 9,000 
employees of the AEC and its contractors are concerned 
solely with security matters of some kind!) Senator Hicken- 
looper found Dr. Urey’s suggestion strange: The Soviet 
progress, he said, was achieved behind the thickest veil of 
secrecy; how, then, can Dr. Urey assert that too much 
secrecy can affect our capacity to keep abreast of the Soviet 
advances? It was gratifying to see that the correct answer 
to this superficially embarrassing question was given by 
newspapers without any prompting by scientists: In a 
country where the hand of dictatorship rests heavily on 
everybody, the acquisition of the best scientific and man- 
agerial talent for work in secret atomic laboratories is not 
the same problem as the mobilization of talent for similar 
purposes in a free country. Working in atomic laboratories 
may not only be an assignment to Soviet scientists—it may 
also provide them with the highest remuneration available 
to them; may even give them more safety from persecution, 
and from annoyance by party hacks, than is possessed by 
their colleagues in academic positions. The desire to meet 
the challenge of the achievements of the scientists abroad 
may add to these inducements and drive Soviet scientists to 
work on atomic energy with the same concentrated zeal 
which animated the wartime project in America. 

In the United States, the Atomic Energy Commission can- 
not draft personnel; it cannot offer scientists the equivalent 
of academic freedom, independence, and right to pursue 
their own ideas, which they enjoy at the universities, nor 
can it offer top engineers and managers the income and 
standard of life which they can command in private industry. 

Do Senator Hickenlooper and his friends, who now ask 
for “bold progress” understand that the only way in which 
atomic energy development can prosper in a free country is 
by making it as free as possible? Are they now in favor of 
reducing secrecy to the minimum required for preservation 
of a limited number of technological secrets, of making it 
possible for academic and industrial laboratories to join in 
the exploration of the broad field of atomic energy, and of 
opening the free flow of scientific information between re- 
search workers in the whole free world—even if scientists 
from behind the Iron Curtain cannot be prevented from 
listening in on the conversations? Until the Congressional 
critics of the AEC have shifted their interest in atomic 
energy from the police-type problems of “security by con- 
cealment” to the scientific and technical challenge of “secu- 
rity by achievement”; until they have tried to understand 
these problems and to assist constructively in their solution 
—until then, they cannot claim scientists as their allies or 
witnesses, as Senator Hickenlooper has tried to do recently. 
If and when any criticism of the AEC is raised from the 


(Continued on page 829) 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Anne Wilson Marks 


Washington Correspondent for the Bulletin 


between events of the past two 

months and what transpired after 
Hiroshima. So far “this new Pearl 
Harbor,” as someone has called the 
Russian bomb, has not excited the agi- 
tation and ferment which four years 
ago led to the Truman-Atlee-King Dec- 
laration, the setting up of the UNAEC, 
the move for civilian control, and the 
work of the Acheson-Lilienthal group. 
Outwardly, at least, there are no new 
ideas in Washington nor much dis- 
position to re-examine old ones. 

The President’s announcement of 
September 23rd caught the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee just as it was 
about to issue its majority report on 
the AEC investigation. In a straight 
party-line split, 9 to 6, the Commit- 
tee’s report cleared Chairman Lilien- 
thal and the AEC of Hickenlooper’s 
charges of “incredible mismanage- 
ment.” Despite this collapse of bi- 
partisanship in the Committee, the Rus- 
sians seem to have clinched complete 
unanimity on at least one point—that 
we must make more bombs, bigger 
bombs, and make them faster. “Rus- 
sia’s ownership of the bomb,” concludes 
the majority report, “is a monumental 
challenge to American boldness, ini- 
tiative, and effort.” No one would 
quarrel with that statement. But ap- 
parently it is interpreted only in its 
narrowest sense by the members of the 
Joint Committee. On this point both 
Democrats and Republicans hastily 
dubbed identical ideas into their re- 
ports. “It is vital to our country and 
to the free nations of the world,” said 
Hickenlooper’s minority group, “that 
we maintain our pre-eminence in this 
field.” 

At the same time that the Commit- 
tee was getting out its reports on 
the investigation, it issued a signif- 
icantly unanimous report on another 
subject. The Committee recommended 
repeal of the so-called “construction 
rider” to AEC’s last appropriation. This 
was the proviso enacted in August 
to curb what Congress then felt was 
profligacy in Commission operations. 
There was no more opposition to re- 
peal of the rider than there had been 
to its adoption several months ear- 
lier. In October, Congress complied 
with the Joint Committee’s recommen- 


[’ difficult to avoid comparisons 


dation—the rider went out on a voice 
vote. General concern over AEC ex- 
travagance dissolved in a new atti- 
tude which seems to be: “We don’t 
care how or where you spend it; just 
keep us out in front.” 

The same day Congress took the 
brake off Commission spending, Sen- 
ator Brian McMahon emerged from a 
meeting between the AEC and his 
Committee to announce that the Com- 
mission would embark on a major ex- 
pansion program—presumably to push 
up bomb production. Estimates are 
that this will cost $300,000,000. The 
decision, on the eve of Congressional 
adjournment, came too late for sup- 
plemental appropriation. President Tru- 
man authorized the Commission to 
divert thirty million dollars from funds 
it now has in order to get under way. 
According to Senator McMahon, the 
program will be covered by a special 
bill as soon as Congress reconvenes 
in January. While the proposed expan- 
sion has been under consideration at 
the Commission for several months, 
it is everywhere thought that the Rus- 
sians bombed out any hesitancy in the 
decision to go ahead. 

The desire to assure U. S. pre-em- 
inence in atomic weapons is Washing- 
ton’s primary response to the Asiatic 
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explosion. The next impulse has been: 
perfect civilian defense. The Joint 
Committee expects to hold hearings 
on this subject early next year. 

AEC Chairman Lilienthal made a 
speech! at Freedom House on October 
13th which in its pronouncements con- 
tained the germ of another reaction. 
The news of the Russian progress, he 
said, meant not only that “we should 
maintain great strength in weapon de- 
velopment,” but also that “we should 
stop this senseless business of chok- 
ing ourselves by some of the extremes 
of secrecy to which we have been driven, 
extremes of secrecy that impede our 
own technical progress and our own 
defense.” 


THE ARMY-NAVY DEBATE 

But the only real effort to tear 
away some of the curtain of secrecy 
and to bring about reappraisal of pol- 
icy on atomic armaments occurred not 
because of the Commission but, ob- 
liquely, as a result of the Navy’s uni- 
fication pains. When the admirals 
precipitated the hearings on defense 
policy—which kept the House Armed 
Services Committee occupied for two 
weeks in October—they were fighting 
for sea power and naval aviation. 
During the course of the battle, how- 
ever, they asked some penetrating 
questions about the wisdom of a na- 
tional military strategy centered upon 
the atomic bomb. 

Rear Admiral R. A. Ofstie took time 
off from his duties as a member of 
the AEC’s Military Liaison Committee 
to appear as a star witness for the 
Navy. Just how, he queried, did we 
propose to use the atomic bomb in the 
defense of Western Europe? The Rus- 
sian land armies were formidable, and 
“it is appropriate to suggest that 
sizable areas of friendly territory may 
well be occupied by the enemy to serve 
him as a future arsenal.” The bomb, 
he asserted, cannot prevent this. If 
not (and nobody contradicted him on 
the point), then what? “Are we to 
atomize or otherwise destroy such ur- 
ban and industrial areas, where friend- 
ly peoples outnumber the invaders in 
a ratio of perhaps fifty or one hun- 
dred to one?” 

Other Navy witnesses, in their des- 
peration, went so far as to say the 
bomb was not all it was cracked up to 
be, anyway. The intrepid Commander 


1 Published in November issue of the Bulletin. 
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Taton claimed it would be possible to 
stand unharmed at one end of a Na- 
tional Airport runway while our pet 
weapon exploded at the other. The 
Navy’s case against the bomb boiled 
down to two points: (a) strategic bomb- 
ings with atomic weapons are milita- 
rily ineffective; and (6) atomic bomb- 
ing on the scale contemplated is im- 
moral and does not serve U.S. polit- 
ical aims and policies. 


General Bradley, who had already 
told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the atomic explosion in 
Russia would not make much differ- 
ence in defense planning, now ap- 
peared before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the House to dispose of the 
Navy: “A great case has been made 
for the moral wrong of mass bomb- 
ing....As far as I am concerned war 
itself is immoral. ...I might suggest 





mankind.” 


responsibilities.” 


implications.” 





Mr. Lilienthal Resigns 


HIS issue was set in print when the resignation of Mr. Lilienthal was 

announced on November 24. His intention to leave was reported for 

some time; to carry it out, he has waited for the exoneration of the 
AEC from the accusations made by Senator Hickenlooper. He has served as 
AEC chairman for exactly three years. 

In asking to be relieved on December 31, six months before the expira- 
tion of his appointment, Mr. Lilienthal gave no specific reasons. He wrote 
to the President: “I shall leave with reluctance, but deeply gratified that 
from your special knowledge of the country’s atomic energy program you 
feel that my request may now appropriately be granted.” 

He warmly praised the President for his leadership, particularly for 
initiating the “first steps to prevent the evil consequences of an inter- 
national atomic armaments race” and “showing unwavering confidence and 
faith that in God’s own time and way, the dark shadow of the destructive 
use of the atom will give way to the bright prospect it holds out for all 


Mr. Lilienthal wrote that although he brings his work as public servant 
to a close, he intends to continue to be active in public affairs, and that 
one of the chief reasons for his wish to return to private life is “to be 
able to engage in public discussion and public affairs with a greater latitude 
than is either feasible or suitable for one who carries specific public 


President Truman answered with an exceptionally cordial letter, express- 
ing appreciation of Mr. Lilienthal’s “twenty years of public service in tough 
pioneering jobs, always under tremendous pressure and often under destruc- 
tive criticism.” He said that the last three years of this service have been 
“indeed strenuous” and calied atomic energy a “problem of greatest magni- 
tude, involving complex physical aspects as well as momentous moral 


In acquiescing “reluctantly and with the utmost regret” to the request 
for resignation, the President expressed confidence that Mr. Lilienthal can 
be prevailed upon, if needed, “to defer termination of his service to a time 
when his withdrawal will not upset plans for dealing with problems which 
may not have been determined by the end of the year.” 

The President’s letter foreshadows the difficulty of finding an adequate 
successor to Mr. Lilienthal. It is not only a tremendously difficult personal 
problem; it also involves grave decisions as to the direction and spirit of 
the future American atomic energy program. 

In Mr. Lilienthal—a lawyer and a public administrator by trade— 
scientists have found a man with profound insight into the technological 
and political implications of science, and sympathetic understanding of the 
spirit and human requirements of scientific work. They, in turn, understand 
the external difficulties and inner struggles which the leadership of the 
American atomic energy program must have meant for Mr. Lilienthal, 
finally impelling his resignation. They are glad that he intends to take 
active part in public affairs. His unique experience and his deep convictions 
should make Mr. Lilienthal, private citizen, a powerful influence in the 
fight for the preservation of freedom and peace, and in the search for ways 
to insure,—in his own words—“that these majestic atomic discoveries should 
bring benefit and not destruction to mankind.” 
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that if our attacks are only in retalia- 
tion for an attack made upon us, the 
American people may feel that strate- 
gic bombing is both militarily and mor- 
ally justified.” One question—unasked 
and unanswered—was whether we in- 
tended retaliation with atomic weap- 
ons regardless of whether the initial 
attack is made with land armies across 
Western Europe or with atomic bombs 
on London or Boston. 


Whatever may be said of General 
Bradley’s logic, there is no evidence 
that the sailors’ offensive has yet had 
any effect on planning or policy. On 
the contrary, at the moment the Navy’s 
arguments were loudest, AEC, in se- 
cret consultation with Congressional 
leaders, was putting the finishing touch- 
es on the $300,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram. 


On the international front, not even 
dissident admirals are available to 
provoke reconsideration of U.S. policy. 
To people outside the government, 
like Chester Barnard,? “the present 
new situation” obviously “reduces the 
significance of some of the points that 
have been strenuously debated in the 
past.” But if there’s any tendency to 
make a new evaluation of these points 
in the State Department, it’s a well- 
kept secret. 


On October 23rd, President Truman, 
speaking at the U.N. cornerstone cere- 
mony in New York, reaffirmed the U.S. 
policy on international control. What 
he said could be taken to mean that, 
as far as Washington was concerned, 
the Russian bomb had not changed 
things in the UNAEC, and that the 
U.S. did not intend to take the initia- 
tive in putting forth new proposals. 


The one hopeful element in the 
present Washington picture may lie in 
the intrinsic contradictions in our pol- 
icies. The State Department professes 
to look to international control for a 
solution at the same time it treats nego- 
tiation as hopeless. The Department 
of Defense relies upon a military stra- 
tegy which centers upon the atomic 
bomb without being at all clear under 
precisely what circumstances the na- 
tion can or will use it. The Atomic 
Energy Commission — entrusted with 
civilian control—seems to be forced 
more and more into the limited role 
of munitions-maker. There are some 
reports that top officials here and there 
are privately beginning to notice these 
paradoxes. 

Sooner or later the paradoxes may 
cause enough strain to produce some 
new developments and some new ideas. 


*See his article “Arms Race V. Control” in 
Scientific American (November, 1949) 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 286) 


ranks of the scientists, one thing will 
be taken for granted: that the main 
claim of the AEC for extenuating cir- 
cumstances in whatever it has failed to 
achieve, lies in the continuous impedi- 
ment of its efforts by narrow-minded 
fanatics of secrecy and “security,” in 
Congress and outside of it. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AEC 
One of the arguments in the cam- 
paign for the civilian control of atomic 
energy was derived from the tendency 
of military establishments in time of 
peace to fall into a rut. Military lead- 
ership, particularly in peacetime, dis- 
courages independent thinking, frowns 
on revolutionary ideas, and favors well- 
disciplined, reliable but not-too-brilliant 
individuals who fit easily into the chain 
of command. An atomic energy estab- 
lishment under enlightened civilian 
leadership, working in close contact with 
outside scientists appeared as the best 
safeguard against these dangers. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, with 
a man of Mr. Lilienthal’s imagination 
and intelligence as its head, and the 
General Advisory Committee, with Op- 
penheimer, Fermi, and other prominent 
scientists as its members, was the best 
set-up scientists could have hoped for. 
But even this leadership could not pre- 
vent the American atomic energy estab- 
lishment from losing much of its war- 
time pioneering spirit. First, of course, 
there was the crisis of 1945-46, a flight 
of scientists from the project caused by 
uncertainty of the future and desire to 
go back to civilian life. After the AEC 
took over, a rebuilding began, and quali- 
fied witnesses such as Bacher, Oppen- 
heimer, Fermi, and DuBridge, have 
testified to its success, particularly in 
the reactivation of the Los Alamos labo- 
ratory. 

In rallying to the defense of the AEC 
against the aspersions of Senator Hick- 
enlooper, these distinguished scientists 
undoubtedly had behind them the whole 
American scientific community, inside 
as well as outside the AEC’s labora- 
tories. And yet, attentive perusal of 
the testimonies of these witnesses, and 
of the majority report which closely fol- 
lows their opinions, shows that they 
saw the achievement of the AEC in the 
field of weapon development and pro- 
duction of fissionable materials, in the 
light of what could have happened if 
the decline which set in in 1945 had not 
been stopped. They saw the possibility 
of the piles of Hanford not saved from 
deterioration, the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory not re-activated, the weapon pro- 
duction not vigorously resumed, decen- 
tralized, and put on a permanent tech- 


nical basis. They visualized the possi- 
bility of a Commission which might not 
have stood up for its employees against 
political witch-hunters, and which could 
have failed to stop the flight of qualified 
men from its laboratories. 


To have prevented these calamities, 
and resumed steady progress, is solid 
achievement, and the country is in debt 
to Mr. Lilienthal and his colleagues for 
it. But now, when the petty attacks of 
Senator Hickenlooper have been dis- 
credited and the news of the Soviet ex- 
plosion must have made it clear to all 
that this is no time for wrecking our 
own atomic energy project in the in- 
terest of partisan politics, now—we 
hope—a more constructive criticism of 
our atomic energy progress, by scien- 
tists and Congress, has become possible 
and necessary. And the Commission it- 
self, we are sure, will welcome it. 


AEC AND CONGRESS 


The first thing the Commission may 
do to inaugurate the new era, is to pro- 
vide Congress and the public with more 
information on its positive achieve- 
ments, failures, and headaches. The 
Commission has once announced a plan 
to publish several comprehensive re- 
ports on reactors, on atomic bomb ef- 
fects, etc. The Hickenlooper investiga- 
tion has stopped these plans. We hope 
that now they will be resumed and 
widened. The American public and 
Congress need to understand what is at 
stake in the atomic energy develop- 
ment. Otherwise, they cannot meet the 
challenge intelligently. Senator Mc- 
Mahon has raised the question whether 
or not the rate of our bomb production 
should be “declassified.” Even if it were 
decided that this number is not to be 
revealed, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy should end the policy 
of refusing to receive this and similar 
vital information. How can we have 
respect for the judgment of a jury 
which refuses to listen to the most im- 
portant evidence in the case, because it 
is afraid the members might talk about 
it in their sleep! 


It is obvious that of the present mem- 
bership of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy only a few have an 
abiding interest in the subject; many do 
not attend the meetings at all; few 
have qualifications enabling them to 
offer constructive criticism, and to ren- 
der informed judgment on the progress 
of the vast establishment they are sup- 
posed to supervise. Senator Hicken- 
looper, in his campaign against Mr. 
Lilienthal, has made a virtue out of his 
complete lack of understanding of the 
technical aspects of the atomic energy 
program. American legislative tradi- 


tion might make changes in the com- 
position of Congressional committees 
difficult; but if Congress does not want 
to effectively abdicate its functions in 
this field, means must be found to “in- 
filtrate” the Committee with members 
who would be prepared to devote much 
of their time, energy, and intelligence 
to acquiring an understanding of the 
fundamentals of atomic energy, atomic 
technology, and atomic strategy. We 
hope never again to see a vote in this 
Committee taken simply along party 
lines. 


AEC AND SCIENTISTS 


When enough information is made 
public to permit discussing in a con- 
structive, nonpartisan way the state of 
our atomic energy establishment, the 
scientists will have a number of ques- 
tions they would like to argue about. 
They will argue whether everything 
possible has been done to improve the 
utilization of available uranium for the 
production of fissionable materials, par- 
ticularly through recovery of waste; 
whether the slow rate of development 
of the breeding process and of the 
whole reactor program has been in- 
evitable, and whether and how it could 
now be accelerated; whether the re- 
search into the use of other heavy and 
light elements besides uranium, has 
been pushed with all possible vigor. 
Going beyond the field of direct respon- 
sibility of the AEC, they will want to 
ask about the preparation (or lack of 
preparation) for defense against atomic 
bomb attacks; about planning (or lack 
of planning) for decentralization of 
government and industry and for dis- 
persal of population. Scientists are not 
likely to suggest patent solutions for 
most of these problems, but they are cer- 
tain to emphasize one point of basic 
importance for the solution of all of 
them: The necessity of organizing our 
atomic energy program in such a way 
as to attract and give full scope to the 
efforts of the most imaginative scien- 
tists and technologists in the country. 

To maintain American leadership in 
atomic energy, it has not been enough 
to “‘keep the secrets”—this must by now 
have become obvious to all; but it will 
also not be enough to make the facilities 
of the existing type operate at full 
speed, and to stockpile their products 
in the form of atomic bombs—whether 
of the Nagasaki or of the improved 
Eniwetok type. Beyond this, it is nec- 
essary to enable scientific imagination 
to explore relentlessly all paths which 
it can only dimly distinguish at present 
—even if this means getting into many 
a dead end and having to write off many 
a major investment. 

E. R. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORTS 
ON AEC INVESTIGATION 


Following is a summary of the majority and the minority reports 
which concluded the investigation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission precipitated by Senator Hickenlooper. The majority report 
contains about 60,000 words; only excerpts from it could be 
selected; the minority report contains |,000 words, and is reprinted 
practically in full. For convenient comparison of the testimony 


with the two reports, the summary is arranged under the same 


headings as were used in our report on the hearings.? 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Accusation: Excessive personnel 
turnover, particularly in high positions. 

Defense: Turnover same as in other 
government departments, lower than 
in industry. Frequent changes in high 
positions due to difficulty in persuad- 
ing high-quality scientific and manage- 
rial talent to accept and remain in, 
government employment. 


Majority Report (p. 27): 
the defense arguments. 


Repeats 


Minority Report: No comment. 


EMERGENCY CLEARANCE 


Accusation: Three thousand em- 
ployees cleared for access to secret data 
without regular investigation, by a 
procedure intended only for rare emer- 
gency cases. 

Defense: Emergency situations such 
as the activation of a graphite plant, 
or Eniwetok tests, require clearance 
of large groups, from top personnel 
down to janitors, and not merely of a 
few specialists. 


Majority Report (p. 73): After 
lengthy discussion of legal background, 
comes to the following conclusions: 


“From every viewpoint, the issuance 
of some emergency clearances is legal- 
ly permissible. But to concede that 
even one such clearance is proper... 
is also to concede the legal propriety 
of all 3,317 clearances actually granted, 
unless it be alleged that part of them 
were given whimsically or fraudu- 
lently or with a deliberate intent to 
injure the national security. In the 
absence of such an allegation—and 
none was made—the legal dispute cen- 
ters upon the definition of one word, 

Report of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, 81st. Cong.* Ist Sess. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 

1 Bulletin V (Aug.-Sept., 1949). 
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“emergency.” The Commission is 
obliged to interpret its own statue. 
Unless and until a court overrules it, 
and while it acts in sincerity and good 
faith, its definition of “emergency” 


must be regarded as legally accept- 
able.” 


The report continues that in no case 
did the full FBI investigation—when 
later completed—disclose an espionage 
suspect. In four cases only did the 
FBI reports include indication of ques- 
tionable associations. One involved a 
boilermaker who was allowed to enter 
a fenced area but had no contact with 
technical information. In the second 
case “fringe” connections with Com- 
munists are ascribed to the employee’s 
son during student days; the employee 
himself is not implicated. The subject 
of the third case allegedly signed a 
Communist Party nominating petition 
in 1941; but he denies this act, and 
analysis by handwriting experts re- 
veals substantial discrepancies between 
the signature on the petition and his 
true signature. In the fourth case 
the individual is an accountant who 
may well have associated closely with 
Communists, although his file also re- 
flects considerable evidence of loyalty. 
All four persons have been dismissed 
due to the derogatory data appearing 
in the full FBI reports. 


Minority Report says: “Although 
numerous provisions to preserve secu- 
rity of information and processes wise- 
ly characterize the Atomic Energy 
Act, security has been so loosely ad- 
ministered in violation of the law that 
widespread opportunity has been pro- 
vided for infiltration of subversives 
and for loss of secret information. 
For example, several thousand alleged 
emergency employees have been cleared 






for access to restricted data without 
prior FBI investigations.” 


SECURITY RISKS 


Accusation: Clearances for secret 
work given to persons of doubtful loy- 
alty. One case, presented in open ses- 
sion, involves a “Mr. A” entrusted with 
preparation of quarterly AEC reports. 


Defense: Accusations against Mr. 
A based on irresponsible denunciation; 
reinvestigation proved his complete 
loyalty. 


Majority Report (pp. 58-65): Adds 
some information of the thirty-four 
cases presented in executive session. 


“The Joint Committee held four 
closed sessions, during which it debated 
whether to discuss selected evidence 
from the personnel cases in public 
or to look at the entire picture away 
from press, radio, newsreel, and tele- 
vision. . . .” 

“The Committee staged an experi- 
ment during executive session. It re- 
quested Senator Hickenlooper to de- 
velop his “Case B” and the Commis- 
sion to reply, just as they both would 
proceed if the same topic were later 
considered publicly. . . . That the ex- 
periment took place with no news- 
papermen present was fortunate, for 
the ensuing discussion brought out 
details which would have violated the 
FBI files and would also have thrown 
definite light upon “Mr. B’s” iden- 
tity.” 

The viewpoint which ultimately pre- 
vailed within the Committee is set 
forth in a letter which Senator McMa- 
hon wrote to Senator Hickenlooper on 
June 9, 1949. It said, in part: 


“In handling the personnel cases 
which you wish to use, I think at least 
seven objectives should be kept in 
mind: (1) Providing you with full 
opportunity to present your indictment; 
(2) furnishing the Commission with 
fair opportunity to answer your char- 
ges; (3) protecting confidential FBI 
files; (4) fairness to the individual in- 
volved; (5) avoidance of steps which 
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would lower the morale of employees; 
(6) conduct of the investigation in a 
way that will reflect credit upon the 
Committee; and (7) enabling the Amer- 
ican people to arrive at a balanced and 
correct judgment of the Commission’s 
record. ° 

“T believe that discussion of 
remaining personnel security 
open hearing would negate 
these seven objectives. You, 
could not particularize, for fear of 
divulging the details of FBI files and 
identifying individuals. Therefore, you 
could not make out the strongest pos- 
sible case against the Commission... . 

“The Commission would either bring 
out details in its reply, in which event 
it would expose FBI files and “brack- 
et” the identity of individuals, or else 
it would be judged on the basis of 
selected evidence. In the trial of Miss 
Judith Coplon on espionage charges, the 
court ruled that the defendant cannot be 
tried solely on evidence selected by the 
prosecution, that she must be allowed to 
introduce her own evidence even at 
the risk of disclosing the contents of 
secret documents.” 

When a vote was taken, eight mem- 
bers favored selected facts and open 
hearings, whereas nine members fa- 
vored all the facts and closed hear- 
ings. Senator Hickenlooper abstained, 
saying that he preferred not to influ- 
ence the decision. 

Accordingly, the Committee held six 
executive sessions. 

Of the thirty-four cases discussed 
in these sessions, iweive have to do 
solely with the “character” portion 
of FBI investigation into the “char- 
acter, loyalty, and associations” of em- 
ployees. Two files contained allega- 
tions of sexual perversion. Neither per- 
son concerned has ever had access to 
classified information. In another file, 
certain informants accuse the subject 
of frequent drunkenness. Here clear- 
ance was granted, since many who 
knew the individual best vouched for 
his trustworthiness and ability to re- 
tain confidences. 


your 
cases in 
each of 
yourself, 


Three “character” cases involve wom- 
en and allegations of promiscuity. All 
worked as secretaries; two never had 
access to secret data and resigned 
sometime ago; and the third, whose 
employment dates back to the Manhat- 
tan District, finally received clearance 
upon the recommendation of Admiral 
Gingrich after analysis of conflicting 
advice from FBI sources. A male sub- 
ject whose employment also began with 
the Manhattan District is described 
by some informants as a troublemaker 
and possible thief. After he had been 
reinvestigated, security officers recom- 


mended withdrawal of his clearance; 
and a short time later he resigned. Of 
three more Manhattan District hold- 
overs, one, an alleged drunkard and 
adulterer, was released following re- 
investigation. The second and third, 
like nearly all the “character” cases, 
are semi-skilled laborers. The exten- 
sive favorable information which the 
FBI developed on both is marred, as 
to one, by suggestions that he often 
tells lies, and as to the other, by sus- 
picion that he may once have commit- 
ted a felony. Each was given clear- 
ance. 

A final pair of files involving ‘‘char- 
acter” shows that the individuals in 
question falsified their personnel se- 
curity questionnaires by concealing a 
past arrest. These two persons were 
dismissed. 

One file contains no unfavorable data 
and must have been suggested by in- 
advertence. Another relates to a per- 
son who applied for a job and was 
rejected as a security risk. He re- 
nounced any desire to serve with the 
Commission but demanded a hearing. 
The Commission made an exception and 
appointed a local board. The individ- 
ual was determined to be eligible for 
clearance assuming that he were an 
employee, and thus succeeded in exon- 
erating his name. 

Applicants present a puzzling prob- 
lem: If the Commission or a con- 
tractor desires to hire them, they must 
be encouraged to mark time for two, 
three, four, five, or even six months 
while the FBI completes an investiga- 
tion; then, if they cannot be hired for 
security reasons, the encouragement 
previously given causes them to make 
inquiries and often to glean the truth; 
they are then likely to press tireless- 
ly for a full explanation and an op- 
portunity to clear themselves. The 
Committee itself knows of at least 
one eminent scientist who refuses to 
seek Commission employment for fear 
that, if rejected on security grounds, 
he could not—as a mere applicant— 
be permitted a local board hearing. 

The remaining twenty-two cases 
touch upon loyalty and associations. 
In one, the subject is allegedly a mem- 
ber of a rare religious sect and a pac- 
ifist, although no informant links him 
to subversion. Another, who had 
worked for the Manhattan District al- 
most since its inception, is evidently 
a former member of the Communist 
Party; and the Commission fired him 
some months after reinvestigation. A 
third case involves a widely renowned 
scientist on whom the derogatory data 
suggests political naivete but whose 
records also reflect a number of anti- 


Communist deeds, as well as _ testi- 
monials to his integrity and loyalty 
from highly placed sources. A fourth 
file recalls the situation encountered in 
what Senator Hickenlooper called 
“Case A”: The individual was fully 
investigated and cleared; later, as a 
result of a “tip,” the FBI procured 
additional information; and suspen- 
sion of clearance immediately followed. 
In contrast to “Mr. A,” however, this 
person resigned without requesting a 
local board hearing. The past asso- 
ciations of two other employees are al- 
leged to have included several Com- 
munist sympathizers. Responsible in- 
formants intimately acquainted with 
the employees testify strongly to their 
loyalty. Supplementary FBI reports 
tended to alleviate any doubt, and clear- 
ances were issued. 

Thirteen cases before the Commit- 
tee had been referred to the Commis- 
sion-appointed advisory group headed 
by former Supreme Court Justice Owen 
J. Roberts. 

In three cases the Roberts Board 
recommended clearances, which were 
granted. In three more cases the Board 
also recommended clearance, adding 
that the activities of the employees 
concerned should be periodically 
checked. This counsel has been fol- 
In two cases the Board recom- 
mended that employment be continued 
but that access to classified data be 
denied, and the Commission so acted. 
The Roberts group recommended that 
another case be referred to a local 
board. Such a board was appointed and 
the subject received clearance, all mem- 
bers approving. In still another case, 
the Roberts group recommended fur- 
ther FBI investigation. On the basis 
of added reports from the FBI and 
the unanimous verdict of a local board, 
clearance was given. Here the derog- 
atory data solely affected the em- 
ployee’s wife who, when a teen-ager, 


lowed. 


is alleged to have associated with 
Communists. All the Roberts Board 
cases so far enumerated involve peo- 


ple who came to the Commission from 
the Manhattan District and who, for 
the most part, have worked in the proj- 
ect more than half a decade. 
case 


In one 
before the Committee, the Rob- 
erts group did consider an employee 
hired by the Commission, recommend- 
ing clearance but stipulating that he 
be watched; the recommendation was 
followed. The Committee does not feel 
to challenge the judgment 
of so outstanding a group as the Rob- 
erts Board. 

Two cases, of the thirty-four remain, 
and one is “Mr. A.” A careful read- 
ing of this file persuades the Commit- 


disposed 
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tee that beyond rational doubt “Case 
A’s” complete loyalty has been estab- 
lished. The last case illustrates the 
“calculated risk” concept. During the 
Manhattan District period a brilliant 
scientist, whose abilities cannot be 
duplicated in his field, had prolonged 
and detailed access to vital atomic in- 
formation. He continues as a cleared 
Commission employee, although his 
present labors, while highly important, 
no longer bring him into contact with 
the innermost secrets of the enter- 
prise. The FBI reports contain no al- 
legations that he is a Communist, but 
they do raise a genuine question as 
to his steadfastness in the event of 
war between the United States and a 
Soviet country. Yet his dismissal now 
might generate bitterness pressuring 
him to divulge the crucial knowledge 
he acquired under the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, whereas his retention permits 
the Commission to maintain at least a 
partial check upon him. Also, if he 
left the project, his loss would definite- 
ly retard our progress. He has demon- 
strated by his work over a period of 
years, moreover, that he is presumably 
trustworthy. Among those who ap- 
prove keeping him as a “calculated 
risk” is Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
who studied the circumstances in- 
volved. 

Minority Report does not refer to 
this whole matter at all. 


AEC FELLOWSHIPS 

Accusation: Granting of fellow- 
ships to avowed Communists or 
dividuals of uncertain loyalty. 

Defense: Fellows have no access to 
secret information; majority of them 
will never be employed by the AEC. 
FBI investigation of students working 
at university laboratories will mean 
an unwarranted spread of police-state 
methods. 


in- 


Majority Repert says: “As the re- 
sult of opinions expressed by individ- 
ual Committee members and by other 
Congressmen, the Commission altered 
its policy and required all fellows to 
execute a loyalty oath and affidavit. 
Moreover, a check of existing FBI 
records was henceforth to be made in 
each instance. Mr. Freistadt and one 
other fellow refused to sign the affi- 
davit, and their grants were with- 
drawn; 19 other scholars, of 497 in 
all, had not been heard from at the 
time a tabulation was submitted for 
the record. 

Dr. DuBridge and Dr. Fermi, among 
other witnesses, argued that FBI field 
investigations of students doing non- 
secret work would constitute a menace 
to academic freedom. Their testimony 
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cites the danger of bringing ‘“police- 
state apparatus” into the lives of young 
men stili inclined to test whatever 
new ideas attract their attention and 
entitled to “speak carelessly” as a priv- 
ilege of their youth. The purpose of 
the fellowship program is not to train 
future employees of the Commission, 
it was said, but to increase the total 
supply of scientific talent available 
in the United States. 

According to one estimate, only about 
15 per cent of the fellows would ever 
enter the project; and hence investiga- 
tions now, without waiting to see which 
people would finally need secret in- 
formation, could only waste public 
funds. The point most frequently ap- 
pearing in the testimony is this: Near- 
ly everyone would prefer that govern- 
ment funds not be used to educate 
even one or two Communists; but the 
methods needed to identify a stray sub- 
versive student are worse than letting 
him escape unnoticed. 

On the opposite side of the discus- 
sion it was strongly maintained that 
the American people will not and 
should not tolerate the allocation of 
public money to anyone conspiring 
against the government. Furthermore, 
no man has a vested right to govern- 
ment financial aid; and the people of 
the United States are justified in at- 
taching such conditions as_ they, 
through their representatives, deem fit 
when making fellowship awards. The 
argument that a gifted student, by 
training himself, is performing a na- 
tional service and not receiving a gra- 
tuitous “hand-out” was met by the 
counter-argument that a _ subversive 
might use his skills to profit a foreign 
rival of the United States. 

In reply to the argument that FBI 
investigations represent the first small- 
scale wedge leading to grave encroach- 
ments upon academic freedom, it was 
stressed that Communist infiltration 
also begins on a small scale and that 
it, too, must be taken seriously and de- 
terminedly curbed for the welfare of 
all American institutions. Employees 
of the government and members of the 
armed forces are all subject to FBI in- 
vestigation, and yet they raise no ob- 
jection: Why, then, should scientists 
protest? 

The Congress has now resolved the 
fellowship issue. It subscribed to the 
arguments favoring a full FBI inves- 
tigation and incorporated an amend- 
ment to this effect into the Independent 
Offices Bill of 1949. 

Minority Report: “Known Commu- 
nists have been admitted into educa- 
tional programs in atomic science sup- 
ported by Commission funds.” 





FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 
OF ISOTOPES 


Accusation: Supplying radioiron to 
the research laboratories of the Nor- 
wegian Military Establishment for the 
study of diffusion of iron atoms in steel 
violates the Commission’s own rule that 
isotopes shall be exported for medical 
and research purposes. The whole pro- 
gram of foreign isotope distribution 
may be in contravention of the pro- 
vision of the McMahon law prohibiting 
“exchange of information on the use 
of atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses.” 


Defense: Isotopes are not “atomic 
energy,” nor are they “information”; 
the export of radioisotopes clearly comes 
under the provisions of the law regulat- 
ing the use of “by-products.” Export is 
allowed for all kinds of basic research; 
the research into the diffusion of iron 
atoms falls into this category (basic 
research in metallurgy). 


Majority Report (pp. 40-48), gives a 
lengthy discussion of legal aspects of 
the isotope program. It shows that sub- 
stituting the word “isotopes” for “atom- 
ic energy” or “information” in the rele- 
vant clauses of the law would lead to 
obvious improprieties. In discussing the 
political advisability of the program, the 
report says: 


“Where the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, and the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee have no objec- 
tion to a program; where the General 
Advisory Committee unanimously un- 
derwrites it; where the military would 
apparently have undertaken the same 
program had they remained in charge; 
where a foremost expert, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, states unequivocally that ‘no 
security jeopardy is involved’; and 
where testimony tends strongly to instill 
the belief that our national defenses are 
strengthened, not weakened—where 
such circumstances obtain, the Commit- 
tee would find itself hard-pressed indeed 
to conclude that the law has been vio- 
lated or that defective judgment has 
been exercised.” 


Minority Report: “Radioactive iso- 
topes have been shipped abroad for 
industrial and military research.” 


PLUTONIUM FABRICATION PLANT 


Accusation: Estimate of 6 million for 
the construction of a plutonium fabri- 
cation plant exceeded by 19 million. 
Commission not informed of this over- 
run until too late. 


Defense: Plant needed in a hurry in 
connection with changes in bomb models 
after Eniwetok tests. Overrun largely 
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due to raised safety standards for plu- 
tonium dust. 

Majority Report (pp. 16-18): “No 
extenuating testimony can gloss over 
the fact that the Commission did not 
grasp the situation until far more than 
a reasonable time had elapsed. 

“Yet this failure appears in perspec- 
tive only if considered along with three 
phases of atomic management: Commis- 
sion relations with operating contrac- 
tors; Commission’s fiscal administra- 
tion; and the Commission policy of 
decentralization. 

“The Manhattan District did not it- 
self build and run atomic plants; in- 
stead it let out contracts with private 
companies. The civilian Commissioners 
inherited such a system and decided to 
continue it. Mr. James W. Parker, 
Chairman of the Commission’s Industri- 
al Advisory Committee, testified that it 
is sound and draws upon native manu- 
facturing genius more effectively than 
any other method of operation. Mr. 
Lilienthal referred to it as a new devel- 
opment in our national life—‘a hybrid 
of public and private enterprise.’ At the 
same time, as the Hanford plutonium 
facility shows, the system is still at an 
awkward stage. 

“The Hanford case not only throws 
the problem of contractor relationships 
into relief, but also raises the question 
why Commission headquarters did not 
suspect that costs had risen sharply. 
The Commissioners, in one of their vital 
decisions, had concluded that an on-the- 
spot manager could view localized issues 
at better vantage than a headquarters 
group. In keeping with this philosophy 
operations were decentralized ... Decen- 
tralization did originally go far enough 
to evoke the only real criticism which, 
according to Dr. Oppenheimer, members 
of the General Advisory Committee have 
ever leveled at the Commission. 

“Mr. Parker testified that the Indus- 
trial Advisory Committee saw a clear 
need for tighter and more functional 
headquarters control. In the summer of 
1948, then, the Commission modified the 
flow of administrative authority. No 
longer do the division directors play a 
“staff” role; they are now interposed, 
in a “line” capacity, between the Gen- 
eral Manager and the area managers; 
and they supervise field operations. 
After a year of testing, the new system 
strikes a sufficiently practical balance 
between the need for over-all direction 
and the need for on-the-site manage- 
ment. A defect lies in the Hanford 
manager’s failure to learn about the 
plutonium cost overrun and his conse- 
quent failure <o notify Washington.” 

Minority Report: “We recognize that 
the size of the program justifies suitable 


delegations of the Commission’s author- 
ity. The Commission has made large 
delegations of its authority to area 
managers and to contract operators. 
But in many instances it has failed to 
maintain adequate supervision of these 
delegations. The result has been that in 
certain important projects the Com- 
mission has been insufficiently informed 
of what has been going on. This has 
importantly and adversely affected the 
security of the program and has pro- 
duced inefficiencies and considerable 
waste of public money.” 


URANIUM-235 LOSS 

Accusation: Uranium sample enriched 
in U-235 had disappeared at Argonne 
National Laboratories. Although about 
90 per cent were allegedly recovered 
from waste, four grams of U-235 are 
still missing; could have been removed 
by foreign agents. 

Defense: Loss traced to confusion of 
chips from the machining of enriched 
uranium with ordinary waste of the 
same chemical composition. Practically 
all U-235 has been recovered. The inci- 
dent illustrates the difficulty of main- 
taining strict accountancy of materials 
in constant use in the laboratory; sus- 
picion of foul play has no foundation. 

Majority Report (pp. 77-79): Retells 
the story of the loss and recovery, add- 
ing that the discrepancy of four grams 
of U-235, which still remained at the 
time of the hearings, has been further 
reduced or even eliminated by subse- 
quent analyses. The report concludes: 

“The Commission employs the full- 
time services of 610 scientific, technical, 
and other workers for the purpose of 
materials accountability. In the opin- 
ion of Mr. Williams, Director of Pro- 
duction: ‘Possibly the best illustration 
of the effectiveness of our present sys- 
tem is the fact that relatively minor 
discrepancies in the uranium inventories 
have been discovered and investigated. 
If the accounting system had not been 
effective, these amounts would have 
gone unnoticed.’ ” 

Minority Report: Makes no reference 
to the affair of missing uranium, which 
has been played up sensationally during 
the hearings. 


OAK RIDGE GAS PIPE LINE 


Accusation: Construction of a pipe 
line to carry natural gas from Texas to 
Oak Ridge carried out despite coal be- 
ing available locally and against the 
expressed recommendation of the Joint 
Committee. 

Defense: Coal stockpiles had been 
dangerously depleted in the past. Higher 
security will be provided by availability 


of both gas and coal; use of gas as 
normal fuel will be more economical. 

Majority Report (pp. 28-30) quotes as 
the results of hearings: 

“Two sources of fuel are bound to 
furnish a better guarantee of continuity 
in power-plant operation. But consider- 
ing the unlimited coal stockpiling op- 
portunities at Oak Ridge; considering 
truck-barge transportation as alternate 
to rail cars in the delivery of coal; con- 
sidering the far greater menace to con- 
tinuity in production that accompanies 
the existence of only three boilers in the 
power plant, two of which must always 
operate to service K-25; and consider- 
ing that the Commission has not deemed 
it necessary either to build a fourth 
boiler or to increase the coal stockpile 
as an interim precaution pending com- 
pletion of the pipeline, whatever added 
protection may be gained through two 
basic fuel sources, instead of one, is to 
the last degree marginal.” 

Minority Report: Makes no reference 
to the subject. 


COMMUNITY MANAGEMENT 
Accusation: Extravagancy, inefficien- 
cy, and monopolistic practices in the 
operation of the town of Richland by 
the G. E. Company, Oak Ridge by the 
Roane-Anderson Company, and 
Alamos by the Zia Company. 


Los 


Defense: Monopolistic practices were 
inevitable temporarily. Transition to 
normal town operation is under way, 
particularly at Oak Ridge. Town opera- 
tion through contractors is preferable 
to direct government operation. 

(pp. 48-57): Re- 
counts the testimony on specific com- 
plaints and states that some cases of 
waste have been uncovered — singling 
out the excessive costs of the high school 
at Richland. It concludes however, that: 


Majority Report 


“The Commission is doing a job. The 
three towns are gradually developing 
into livable places conducive to high 
morale. Thus, one threat to the project 
has been removed—the threat of whole- 
sale resignations and refusals to accept 
employment. But another threat is tak- 
ing its place—the threat that tangled 
community problems will so distract and 
preoccupy the Commission as to divert 
it seriously from other responsibilities.” 

Minority Report: Contains no refer- 
ence to the whole matter, which has 
occupied as much as one third of all the 
open hearings in the inquiry. 


REACTOR PROGRAM 

Accusation: In open hearings, Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper has only referred to 
the reactor program briefly in one of 
the last meetings, accusing the Com- 
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mittee of repeated changes in plans and 
large overruns in the construction of 
new piles at Brookhaven, Argonne and 
Knolls. 

Defense: Building of new piles is 
pioneering into the unknown. No 
exact estimate of costs, or certainty 
of success, is possible; changing plans 
as you go is inevitable. 

Majority Report (pp. 31-34): Re- 
counts the history of the reactor de- 
velopment, adding some interesting de- 
tails: 

“Today’s challenge consists in span- 
ning the gap between low-power re- 
search reactors and future high-power 
reactors capable of propelling a ship 
or turning industrial turbines. This 
gap is broader than the one which once 
separated the simple uranium-and- 
graphite lattice-work at Stagg Field, 
Chicago, from the production piles at 
Hanford. The Commission, however, 
is preparing to freeze design work and 
commence actual construction; the re- 
sults may range anywhere from star- 
tling progress to expensive radiation 
accidents, or even both. The element 
of hazard is one reason why the Du 
Page site near Chicago has given way 
to the 100-times-larger site located 
away from centers of population near 
Arco, Idaho. There three atomic ma- 
chines are expected to begin taking 
shape, the first late in the present year 
or early next year. 


This is the “fast reactor,” which will 
exploit fast neutrons and explore pos- 
sibilities of “breeding.” The second 
project, already in the stage of de- 
tailed design, is a materials testing 
reactor; and it will enable scientists 
to experiment, at high neutron den- 
sities, with the various substances need- 
ed to withstand extreme temperatures 
and radiation. The third Arce proj- 
ect is a Navy thermal reactor intended 
to be a land-based prototype of a 
submarine power plant. 


“A fourth venture is the ‘interme- 
diate reactor,’ using intermediate- 
speed neutrons. The hope is that it 
will throw light upon the “breeder” 
principle and also point to usable in- 
dustrial power. For some time uncer- 
tainty has existed as to whether this 
reactor would be situated at Arco or 
at the Knolls Laboratory near Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


“The Joint Committee has since 
learned that present plans envisage 
the intermediate reactor at Knolls. It 
will function at lower power levels 
than the three units scheduled for 
Arco, and hence safety factors do not 
require that it be erected in such a 
remote locality. 
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“The Joint Committee believes that 
reactor development should proceed 
with all possible speed, and disappoint- 
ment therefore follows from reflection 
that, in two-and-one-half years, the 
Commission has not broken ground on 
a single new-type high-power reactor. 
Both Dr. Fermi and Dr. Bacher seemed 
to share this feeling; but the one 
pointed out that ‘reactor problems in- 
deed were more difficult than had been 
estimated,’ and the other declared that 
‘the serious way in which materials 
would deteriorate in a reactor and the 
problems that this would cause in de- 
signing and building reactors to oper- 
ate at high power and under conditions 
of high specific power were greatly 
underestimated.’ ” 

Minority Report: Without referring 
explicitly to the reactor program, the 
report accuses the Commission of “in- 
sufficient boldness” and “leisurely ap- 
proach” to the “supreme task” of put- 
ting into action “certain programs.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Majority Report, signed by the ten 
Democratic members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, explicitly exonerates the Com- 
mission of charges of “incredible mis- 
management,” “misplacement of em- 
phasis,” and “equivocation” raised by 
Senator Hickenlooper on May 22. We 
reprint below, in condensed form, the 
final section of this report, entitled 
“Conclusion.” 


“The Commission has been specifi- 
cally accused of breaching the law; and 
yet the original indictment concen- 
trates criticism upon only one member 
of the Commission, namely, Mr. Lilien- 
thal—an approach which itself implies 
a misunderstanding as to what the law 
provides.” 

“The Act confers upon the Military 
Liaison Committee a right of appeal 
to the Secretary of National Defense, 
and, if he concurs, to the President. 
Yet the Military Liaison Committee 
has never taken an appeal against a 
Commission action or failure to act. 

“The President’s attitude toward 
Commission conduct generally is incon- 
sistent with the mismanagement 
charges. 

“On May 26, 1949, he stated: ‘I per- 
sonally know the country’s position in 
atomic energy. Our situation has been 
vastly improved in the last two years 
under the Atomic Energy Commission. 
I have entire confidence in Mr. Lilien- 
thal. He has done a good job.’” 

The report quotes the unanimity of 
most decisions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (12 dissenting votes, all 
by Commissioner Strauss, cast in 500 





formal decisions). It points to the state- 
ment of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee, which said that: 

“When the Commission took over, 
the future of the whole enterprise was 
uncertain, the continuity of produc- 
tion of fissionable materials far from 
assured, the design and development of 
improved weapons nearly stagnant. In 
each of these respects, the picture has 
radically changed. Better weapons 
have been developed and tested, the 
production of materials has been sub- 
stantially increased and assured, and 
a sound and forward-looking program 
has been established.’ 

“The Commission policies on emer- 
gency clearances, foreign isotope ship- 
ments, and personnel security proce- 
dures were furnished the Joint Com- 
mittee in 1947 or early 1948. The Com- 
mittee passed no resolutions of cen- 
sure; it approved no recommendation 
that policies be changed. Nevertheless, 
in the late spring of 1949, these same 
matters were portrayed as significant 
examples of dereliction. 

“The original indictment not only 
refers to “incredible mismanagement” 
but also to “misplaced emphasis,” 
“mal-administration,” “waste,” “fias- 
cos,” and “equivocation.” These words, 
given their ordinary meaning, leave the 
impression that we lack a substantial 
bomb stockpile, that little progress has 
been made in weapon design, that pro- 
duction of fissionable material is slow, 
and that our research efforts are fal- 
tering. But when the indictment was 
made specific at the investigation, such 
matters were left outside the area of 
criticism. In fact, the results achieved 
during the past two-and-one-half years 
were conceded to be good. 

“The Committee has before it an 
indictment which, on the one hand, says 
the results are good but which, on the 
other hand, insists the management is 
bad. How many good results and bad 
management coexist? 

If there is “misplaced emphasis,” no 
program was cited which the Commis- 
sion should have undertaken but did 
not or which it did undertake but 
should have left alone, and no program 
which is receiving either excessive or 
inadequate attention in relation to 
other programs. If there is “equivoca- 
tion,” examples are not to be found in 
the frank admission of mistakes con- 
nected with the Carmichael School, the 
jar of uranium oxide at Argonne, and 
the cost overrun on the plutonium fab- 
rication facility. The one possible ex- 
ample of “equivocation” consisted in 
representations before the Federal Pow- 
er Commission which heavily stressed 
national defense as requiring the Oak 
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Ridge natural-gas pipe line and the 
differently stressed representations be- 
fore the Joint Committee which cited 
economics as the main justification. 
The only dramatic “fiasco” illuminated 
during the investigation had to do with 
caved-in roofs among houses built by 
the Manhattan District. One marked 
example of “waste” was developed (the 
Carmichael School), one lesser exam- 
ple (the Hanford sanitary water sys- 
tem), and one minute example (the re- 
modelling of the Kellogg-Manley house 
at Los Alamos). 


“On the other side of the “waste” 
picture are unchallenged assertions 
that improved plant operations at Han- 
ford will save the government as much 
as $40,000,000 annually; that operating 
expenses at Oak Ridge, for fiscal 1950, 
will show a decrease of $30,000,000 over 
fiscal 1947; that the unit cost of pro- 
ducing U-235 has been cut 50 per cent; 
that personnel involved in town man- 
agement at Los Alamos and Oak Ridge 
have likewise been cut 50 per cent 
and at Hanford by 19 per cent; and 
that $150,000,000 in new construction 
has been deferred through successful 
attack upon the Hanford pile deteriora- 
tion problem. 


“One instance of what might be 
called “mal-administration” came to 
light: the overrun on the plutonium 
facility. Here the error—which would 
have been far greater if the facility 
had not started operating six months 
sooner than was originally believed 
possible—lay in the Cemmission’s long 
unawareness of the true cost situation. 


“The Commission’s success in driv- 
ing our project uphill was only one 
possible outcome. The exodus of scien- 
tists and technicians to private life 
might have continued unchecked after 
1947; the Hanford piles could have 
deteriorated beyond repair; construc- 
tion of additional piles might have 
faltered; and improvements in the K-25 
gaseous diffusion process might have 
been relegated to the future. A timid 
approach would have counseled delay 
in building metal-fabrication facilities, 
postponement of the Eniwetok tests, 
hesitation in converting the Commis- 
sion-owned communities into places 
where highly educated people are will- 
ing to make their homes, and a skep- 
tical attitude toward fundamental re- 
search. Disregard of biology and medi- 
cine might have left us largely with- 
out the scientific foundation for civil 
defenses against atomic attack. Lack 
of raw materials might have limited 
production; bomb assembly might have 
remained a “bread board” operation; 
and strikes and shortages might have 


closed down plants. If weapons output 
were today the merest trickle, the Com- 
mission could advance 2 number of 
plausible excuses. 

“The extensive testimony on “secu- 
rity by concealment” includes no evi- 
dence hinting that Russia obtained se- 
crets from the Commission which ad- 
vanced by one day the date when she 
completed her first atomic bomb. 

“It is noteworthy that the main “se- 
curity by concealment” charges had to 
do with protective machinery which 
existed only in rudimentary form be- 
fore the Commission took over. The 
matter of the Hanford slugs and the 
misplaced container at Chicago, for 
example, pertain to materials account- 
ability. In this field, where process 
losses, experimental error, and the pres- 
ence of impurities introduce uncertain- 
ty into every calculation, the Commis- 
sion took upon itself a complex task. 
If the accountability program had not 
been undertaken as an added safeguard 
beyond the letter of the law, the in- 
cidents at Hanford and Chicago would 
have passed unnoticed and hence could 
hardly have been used as a basis for 
criticism. 

“The matter of emergency clearances 
and the thirty-four personnel cases are 
tied to a still infant experiment in 
gauging human loyalty. The Commis- 
sion, guided by unprecedented legisla- 
tive principles laid down in the McMa- 
hon Act, started from scratch. The out- 
line of a policy has now emerged, one 
designed to ferret out all subversives 
and also to assure the individual fair 
play—thereby averting the morale split 
and sense of insecurity which would 
develop if employees at a particular 
installation believed that one of their 
associates has been capriciously or ar- 
bitrarily ‘purged.’ 

“Behind broad assertions that the 
Commission has been lax in security 
matters lies a species of naivete. It 
formerly expressed itself through the 
hope that, by pyramiding fence upon 
fence, vault upon vault, FBI check 
upon FBI check, we could somehow 
prevent Russia from making her own 
atomic bombs. Equally involved was 
an underestimation of Soviet capacity. 
Between January 1, 1947, and April 28, 
1949, the Commission considered se- 
curity matters at 151 of its 262 formal 
meetings. According to one estimate, 
it devoted one-third of its meeting 


“time in 1947 and 1948 to personnel se- 


curity alone. It employs nearly as 
many people who do nothing except 
guard secrets as the entire population 
of Los Alamos. Soviet acquisition of 
the bomb was a predictable and certain 
outcome. No mobilization of guards, 


vaults, and fences could ever protect 
us so well—before or after the Soviet 
bomb test—as the powerfully deterring 
American stockpile which the Commis- 
sion has striven to accumulate. 


“It is the Committee’s duty and pleas- 
ure to state that, from the evidence 
submitted at the hearings, a satisfac- 
tory balance has been struck between 
the competing demands of “security 
by achievement” and “security by con- 
cealment.” Any different conclusion 
would run counter to the testimony, 
which indicates that atomic secrets have 
been kept at the same time our en- 
terprise made forward progress. If 
secrecy leaks appreciably assisted the 
Soviet, and probably they did not, 
the record implies that all occurred 
before the Commission assumed re- 
sponsibility. 


“The Committee is satisfied that the 
investigation discloses no _ instance 
where the Commission violated the 
McMahon Act. The Committee, while 
it approves the foreign isotope pro- 
gram, believes that the law is ambigu- 
ous as regards cases which may arise 
in the future and intends to consider 
a clarifying amendment. The Commit- 
tee further believes that the Commis- 
sion’s decision to retain control of the 
Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, and Richland 
communities was dictated by necessity; 
and that the policy of operating through 
private contractors is also appropriate. 
At the same time, the Committee doubts 
whether adequate aggressiveness has 
been shown in moving toward a point 
where the Commission withdraws from 
the anomalous and distracting busi- 
ness of running three American com- 
munities. A detailed plan for disengag- 
ing these towns should be drawn up 
and a definite timetable established for 
executing it. Relationships between the 
Commission and contractors still con- 
tain many kinks, not the least of which 
is insufficient machinery for making 
contract opportunities available to a 
maximum number of interested firms. 
Results are what count; and by that 
standard the rate of progress in re- 
actor development for military pur- 
poses is over-slow, notwithstanding the 
many good reasons which account for 
it. The Committee urges every pos- 
sible effort in this field. 


“The investigation conducted by the 
Committee, while fruitless in proving 
the charges of ‘incredible mismanage- 
ment,’ has served to highlight the na- 
ture of our atomic project and its 
manifold problems and ramifications, 
and has further served to bring home 
to the people of the United States that 
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in operations of such a unique char- 
acter mistakes and errors of judgment 
are bound to occur. 

Minority Report states that: “The 
undersigned members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy disagree with 
the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee. We would fall short of our 
obligation to the Congress and to the 
American people if we gloss over or 
excuse the weaknesses in the opera- 
tion of the program of the AEC. 

“That although we now have more 
atomic weapon strength by a wide 
margin than any other nation, never- 
theless, our national security demands 
bolder, speedier, and more effective 
development of our atomic program to 
meet the vital necessity of constantly 
maintaining and expanding our pre- 
eminence in this field. 

“Since the establishment of the Com- 
mission almost three years ago, it has 
been aware, through authoritative rec- 
ommendations, of the pressing urgency 
of putting into action certain programs 
that will strengthen our reserve of 
atomic materials and aid the objective 
of capturing and having available for 
effective use the largest practicable 
degree of the power of those atomic 
materials for weapon and other pur- 
poses. 

“The Commission’s approach to this 
supreme task has been leisurely, has 
been characterized by indecision, and 
a number of the most important of 
these recommended projects have not 
developed into operating plants.” 

After references to emergency clear- 
ances and isotope export (which were 
quoted above) the minority report men- 
tions an accusation not discussed in 
public hearings: 

“The Commission would exchange our 
atomic information with certain other 
nations. Such action, halted only by 
Congressional protests, would put the 
circulation and use of such informa- 
tion beyond our control. 


“We call attention to the fact that 
the testimony shows that Commissioner 
Lewis L. Strauss has strongly opposed 
the Commission’s desire to exchange 
atomic information with other nations.” 

In obvious reference to Senator Hick- 
enlooper’s insistence that his attacks 
are directed against Mr. Lilienthal 
rather than the Commission as a whole, 
the minority report states: 

“With the exception above stated, 
we have directed these criticisms to the 
Commission as a whole. This is com- 
pelled by the fact that we requested 
and by committee vote were denied the 
opportunity to hold executive hearings 
to determine the nature of the dozen 
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formal voting disagreements by Com- 
missioner Strauss and the individual 
views thereon of the other Commis- 
sioners. 

The minority report does not ex- 
plicitly endorse Senator Hickenlooper’s 
request for a dismissal of Mr. Lilien- 
thal. It ends: 

“We believe that the investigation 
was thoroughly warranted and that it 
has already produced some constructive 
results.” 

The minority report was signed by 
six Republican members of the Joint 
Committee (Senators Hickenlooper, 
Millikan, and Knowland, and Represen- 
tatives Cole, Elston, and Van Zandt). 
Two Republicans—Senator Vandenberg 
and Representative Hinshaw—did not 
sign it. Representative Hinshaw filed 
a separate opinion in which he present- 
ed some criticisms of the majority re- 
port: 


HINSHAW'S REPORT 


“The report is an interesting and 
informative essay compiling quantities 
of information from a number of pre- 





viously published sources, interspersed 
here and there with subject matter 
and long legal dissertations related to 
the investigation conducted by the Com- 
mittee at the instigation of Senator 
Hickenlooper. As a document it is 
smartly designed to both give due 
credit to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for its many accomplishments and 
at the same time to indicate to the 
careful reader that there is plenty of 
room for criticism of its failures and 
shortcomings. However, the criticism 
is well hidden in the haystack of lan- 
guage. ... 


“In view of the foregoing, I can- 
not “disagree” with the report as 
such. At the same time, it is my be- 
lief that the report is a document con- 
taining political implication both by 
direction and indirection. I regret the 
circumstances which impelled the ma- 
jority to rise to defend the Commission 
and its Chairman politically and feel 
that the best interests of the United 
States would have been served by 
ignoring politics in the report.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE BIRTH of the Nucleonic Instruments Industry, was signalized in 
i New York, November 1 and 2, 1949. Nucleonic manufacturers to the 
number of 23 or more combined in an Exhibit of their own at the 
Hotel Commodore, in connection with a specialized instrumentation confer- 
ence with papers by leading scientific authorities, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Steps were taken toward forming a permanent nucleonic group 
organization. L. W. Cronkhite, President of the Atomic Instrument Com- 
pany, Boston, was elected Chairman for 1949-1950. Members include: 
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AEC SECURITY CLEARANCE: 
THE SCIENTISTS’ VIEWPOINT 


John A. Swartout 


At the recent national meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
held at Atlantic City, five papers were given in a symposium on 
"Security Clearance and the Scientist." The problem was dis- 
cussed from the viewpoints of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Military Establishment, and the scientists themselves. Dr. 
Swartout, spokesman for the scientists, is Director of the Chem- 
istry Division at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 


LTHOUGH professing to represent 
A the scientists’ viewpoint, I do so 

with the realization that, first, 
the scientists are not a compact group 
with only one expressed opinion, and, 
second, that my own opinions have un- 
doubtedly been influenced by a long and 
close association with a personnel se- 
curity review board. As a result of 
service for almost two years with the 
Oak Ridge Board, during which about 
a dozen cases were considered, a greater 
stress will perhaps be placed upon the 
details and mechanism of the clearance 
procedure than would be by the average 
scientist subjected to security investi- 
gation. Of greater importance than 
mechanism is obviously the considera- 
tion of the basic concepts underlying 
the security clearance problem. How- 
ever, because a discussion of the secu- 
rity clearance mechanism deals with 
more factual and concrete information 
than the somewhat abstract basic prin- 
ciples, let us review the mechanism first. 


MECHANISM OF SECURITY 
CLEARANCE 


The mechanism of the clearance pro- 
cedure is logically considered from two 
viewpoints, that of the scientist who 
was working under the auspices of the 
Manhattan Engineer District when the 
Atomic Energy Commission ussumed 
control in 1947 and that of the applicant 
for employment. 


THE CASE OF THE EMPLOYEE 


Before discussing the case of the 
incumbent employee, it is pertinent to 
glance at the situation in 1947. Al- 
though all employees of the Manhattan 
District had been subjected to a security 


investigation, a re-investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
directed by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. The Act also placed the responsi- 
bility upon the Commission for deter- 
mining, on the basis of the FBI report, 
whether granting an individual access 
to restricted data would “endanger the 
common defense or security.” The quali- 
ties of the individual upon which the 
decision was to be based were specified 
as loyalty, character, and associations. 


As a result of this re-investigation, 
certain employees of the Commission 
were considered to be questionable se- 
curity risks. It is of interest to compare 
the experiences of such an individual in 
1947 with that of one in a similar posi- 
tion today. 


One evening in the summer of 1947 a 
scientist—and by the term “a scientist,” 
I indicate only a typical case — was 
aroused from his dinner by a knock on 
the door. At his door stood a uniformed 
guard who demanded that the man turn 
over his badge, his means of access to 
the town in which he lived and the 
installation at which he worked. Be- 
cause the guard could give no reason, 
the man called his supervisor for an 
explanation, who turned out to be com- 
pletely unaware of what was going on. 
After subsequent calls to successively 
higher authorities, the man was told 
to comply with the guard’s orders and 
to report to the installation director’s 
office early the next morning. Confront- 
ed by officials on the next day, he was 
told that the FBI investigation had 
disclosed information which forced the 
Commission to consider him to be a 
questionable security risk; that he 
would be permitted to submit a state- 





ment in his defense regarding his char- 
acter, loyalty, and associations; and 
that this would be reviewed by an AEC 
board in Washington. In the meantime, 
he would be given a temporary pass to 
give him access to his home but not 
to his place of work. 


Imagine yourself in his position. If 
you were asked to defend your charac- 
ter, loyalty, and association, what would 
you do? Against what! Whom had he 
known, what had he done or said which 
would bring this accusation against 
him! 


In due time a hearing was held in 
Washington by an ad hoc board of AEC 
security officials. The man was invited 
to present himself for questioning. As 
a result, clearance was granted. How- 
ever, all of this required time, several 
months, during which he endured 
the suspense of not knowing whether 
his job and scientific career would be 
erased and during which he was not 
permitted to work. In the case of direct 
employees of the AEC, this was also a 
period without an income. Employees 
of contractors fared better, but a vaca- 
tion of several months under such con- 
stant mental stress is not advised for 
rest. 


Fortunately these individuals did not 
keep these proceedings to themselves. 
The uproar resounded throughout the 
AEC installations the scientific 
world, in general. In addition to up- 
roar, the scientists, particularly the 
Chicago group, offered constructive 
criticisms to the AEC. 


and 


The Atomic Energy Commission is to 
be complimented upon accepting the 
better of these, which, with the addition 
of many improvements by the Commis- 
sion, resulted in the procedure in effect 
today. Two major milestones in this 
progression were, first, the adoption of 
the so-called Interim Procedure in 
April, 1948! and second, the presenta- 
tion in January, 1949, of specific cri- 
teria for determining eligibility for 
personnel security clearance.? 

Published in Bulletin, IV (June, 1948), 198. 

*Published in Bulletin, V (Feb., 1949), 62-63. 
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The progress which has been made in 
the past two years is best illustrated 
by mentioning pertinent steps of the 
current procedure in comparison with 
that already described for 1947. 


1. Prior to initiation of formal pro- 
ceedings, informal questioning of doubt- 
ful cases by members of the local AEC 
Security Division has become the gen- 
eral rule. In most cases, the information 
learned has completely cleared up any 
doubts with resultant rapid granting of 
security clearance. If the local AEC 
Security Division is still in doubt about 
the risk involved in granting clearance 
to the individual, more formal proce- 
dures are initiated. 


2. The specific items of derogatory 
information causing doubt to be cast 
upon his eligibility are presented to the 
individual. 


3. He is given the option of appearing 
before a local review board to disprove 
or explain this information. In my own 
experience, these boards have been very 
fairly and wisely selected. A typical 
board is composed of a representative 
of the AEC, a local citizen, usually a 
lawyer, and a scientist. 

4. He is given the option of employing 
legal counsel. 


5. He is given the option of submit- 
ting witnesses, references, and docu- 
ments in his behalf. 


6. In some recent cases, depending 
upon circumstances, he has been able 
to confront the sources of the deroga- 
tory information. 


7. The AEC has shown fairness in 
permitting the individual to set the 
place, as well as time, of the hearing 
to be most convenient to the concentra- 
tion of witnesses. 


8. After the hearing, he is given a 
transcript for correction before the 
board decides upon a recommendation. 


9. If the board’s recommendation is 
adverse and if the manager of the local 
area agrees in his recommendation to 
Mr. Wilson, the General Manager, a 
final appeal to the Washington Review 
Board, formerly the Roberts’ Board, is 
available. 


10. If he is an employee of a contrac- 
tor of the AEC, he usually continues to 
work during this period of review. 


Despite these decided improvements 
in the mechanism for reviewing cases 
of questionable security risks, weak- 
nesses in the system still remain. 

1. The procedure has proved to be a 
very prolonged one. The lapse of ten 
or more months from the time of pres- 
entation of the derogatory information 
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to the time of notification of the em- 
ployee of a favorable decision is not at 
all unusual. If the local recommendation 
is adverse, the elapsed time is even 
longer because of the additional steps 
in the process. The mental strain upon 
an individual during such a period of 
suspense is conducive to neither high 
morale nor good scientific work. 


2. No procedure has been established 
to reimburse the employee for expenses 
incurred during his defense. The em- 
ployment of legal counsel and procure- 
ment of witnesses can become quite 
expensive, especially for a young scien- 
tist. The willingness to sacrifice savings 
or assume debt for a defense against 
what have often been very shallow or 
unfounded charges is obviously an un- 
reasonable condition for employment. 


3. Two defects in operation of the 
local review board have become appar- 
ent, both of which tend to limit its 
effort to secure information in addition 
to that presented in the FBI case file. 
These are (a) the inability to subpoena 
witnesses and (b) the inability to per- 
suade the FBI to secure additional data 
regarding particular derogatory items. 
The first stems from the uncertain legal 
status of the review boards. A typical 
reply to requests of the FBI for addi- 
tional information is: “This office has 
examined its files and finds no addition- 
al information pertinent to the case.” 

4. In the FBI investigation, accent is 
placed upon collection of derogatory 
information about an individual and not 
upon obtaining a complete picture to 
establish his true character. 

5. A major doubt still in the minds of 
employees who have eventually been 
granted security clearance after having 
been subjected to the ordeal of inter- 
views, hearings, and prolonged periods 
of suspense, is whether it is final. It is 
suggested that assurance be given by 
the AEC that clearance is final and 
that all doubt about a man’s reliability 
be erased unless subsequent action on 
his part is sufficient to render him a 
questionable risk. 


APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Offers of employment to applicants 
are necessarily made contingent upon 
the granting of security clearance. Al- 
though the period of two to three 
months required for investigation would 
appear to be discouraging to applicants, 
this has been found to be true in very 
few cases. In only rare cases is the 
applicant actually available for employ- 
ment within this period. The greater 
concern is not about the investigation 
period but about the possibility of re- 





fusal of clearance with no subsequent 
recourse for appeal. Although the first 
reaction is to suggest that the procedure 
in effect for employees be made avail- 
able to applicants, the consideration of 
the practical side presented by Mr. 
Wilson reveals some of the difficulties. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The primary question about personnel 
security clearance is not how it is 
conducted but what it accomplishes. As 
stated in the Commission’s reports, the 
objective of the AEC security program, 
of which personnel security is one of 
three phases, is to safeguard informa- 
tion, plants and installations of the 
AEC which are vital to the defense and 
safety of the nation. The personnel 
security program should, therefore, as- 
sure the employment only of individuals 
who have been and will continue to be 
loyal to this country. 


The investigation conducted by the 
FBI is undoubtedly effective in elimi- 
nating the obviously bad risks, those 
whose disloyalty or potential disloyalty 
can be established from existing rec- 
ords. Derogatory information which 
would so classify an individual falls 
within the so-called Category A in the 
AEC list of criteria. Included are such 
misdemeanors as committed or at- 
tempted sabotage, espionage, treason, 
active membership in subversive organ- 
izations, advocation of revolution, fla- 
grant violation of security regulations, 
insanity, incurable mental instability, 
habitual criminalism, and addiction to 
drugs. 


A more difficult problem is the evalu- 
ation of cases which fall under Cate- 
gory B of the AEC criteria. The task 
confronting the security divisions, the 
personnel review boards, and the gen- 
eral manager is the prediction of future 
conduct of an individual on the basis 
of his known history. Under Category 
B falls such information as sympathy 
or association in subversive political 
ideologies, association with individuals 
having subversive interests, and mani- 
fest tendencies toward unreliability and 
carelessness with restricted information. 
Because of the abstractness of such 
criteria the misinterpretation of infor- 
mation about an individual to place it 
in this category is easily possible. 

An examination of the history and 
character of the average scientist who 
is considered a questionable security 
risk on the basis of the FBI investiga- 
tion will indicate the potential dangers 
of misinterpretation. This average is 
based on the dozen, or so, cases with 
which I have been concerned. 
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In general, the men are products of 
urban life and of middle class families 
which lived in areas traditionally con- 
servative in politics. Their complete 
education including undergraduate and 
graduate training was received in ur- 
ban schools. They are of relatively 
recent foreign extraction. Almost with- 
out exception they are of unusually high 
intelligence. During college, and often 
subsequently, they have maintained an 
active interest in social and political 
problems. Their political philosophies 
are best described as liberal. After the 
War they were interested in the social 
and political impact of atomic energy. 
Many were active in associations of 
scientists advocating civilian and even- 
tually international control of atomic 
energy. 

From this description, the question 
arises as to why they should appear as 
questionable risks. The first obvious 
factor is that they are socially and 
politically conscious. The FBI relies 
heavily on information from neighbors 
and personal associates. These individ- 
uals have, during their period of educa- 
tion, adopted philosophies much more 
liberal than those of their conservative 
neighbors. The current tendency of 
people to classify an individual with 
thoughts more liberai than their own as 
a Communist is well known and the 
irresponsibility with which they do so 
to FBI investigators is amazing. A sec- 
ond factor, stemming from the first, is 
the active part taken by these individ- 
uals, unlike the average citizen, in 
espousing causes, ranging from the 
Civil War in Spain to the problem of 
AEC fellowships. A third is a fault 
particularly common to professional 
people, that of joining or contributing 
to liberal organizations without looking 
into the true reason for their existence. 
Attraction to liberal thinkers is pro- 
vided by titles and apparent objectives 
in support of very valid causes, and by 
endorsement by nationally recognized 
scientists. 

Disloyalty is obviously not a question 
in such cases, and, in fact, is very 
seldom of concern in any cases reaching 
the review boards. To quote again from 
the AEC Fifth Semiannual Report, “in 
the great majority of decisions loyalty 
is not in question.” The only remaining 
information to be gained from the clear- 
ance procedure is therefore that about 
the individual’s character, with associa- 
tion considered as a factor in determin- 
ing character. 

Emphasis should be placed on the 
wording of the last statement which is 
essentially as presented by the AEC in 
its Semiannual Report. The implication 


is obvious; association is no longer one 
of the criteria for establishing guilt, on 
a par with loyalty and character, but 
is only a factor in determining charac- 
ter. The legality of the establishment 
of guilt by association is a problem 
which has been the subject of extensive 
debate and legal consideration in the 
past few years. There is now no ques- 
tion of the legal status of this principle. 
In June, 1943, the Supreme Court de- 
cided in the well-known Schneiderman 
Case that citizenship could not be re- 
voked because of association with the 
Communist Party. A quotation from 
the majority decision is pertinent: “Un- 
der our traditions, beliefs are personal 
and not a matter of mere association, 
and men in adhering to a political party 
or organization notoriously do not sub- 
scribe unqualifiedly to all its platforms 
or asserted principles.” A more recent 
decision by Judge Sherbow, of Mary- 
land, in August, 1949, declared the 
Maryland 1949 anti-subversive act un- 
constitutional. The punishment of a 
member of an organization held to be 
subversive because he was a member 
and had not himself engaged in overt 
acts was held to be unconstitutional. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
somewhat different status involved in 
security clearance. One distinction is 
the right of the employer to hire only 
whom he sees fit. 

Therefore, to summarize the accom- 
plishments of the security investigation, 
two types of individuals have been 
weeded out: (1) those who have com- 
mitted acts of disloyalty, have demon- 
strated mental instabilities and criminal 
tendencies; and (2) those who are ir- 
responsible, easily susceptible to persua- 
sion, or morally perverted. If this con- 
clusion is correct, is such an involved 
and expensive procedure necessary? The 
latter type of individual should be de- 
tected in normal procedures for recruit- 
ing personnel, or within a short time 
after employment. A very much simpli- 
fied investigation, restricted to perusal 
of existing criminal records and in- 
vestigation of subversive organizations 
should reveal the former. 

Against the accomplishments of the 
security procedure should be balanced 
its cost, not so much monetary, as the 
cost in potential sacrifice of our rights 
as citizens and in the loss of scientific 
talent from the AEC program. 

In the course of reading the security 
files on such individuals, one is over- 
whelmed by the succession of testimony 
by witnesses and the accumulation of 
information which combine to set a 
pattern pointing to the unreliability of 
the suspect. How misleading such an 


accumulation of information can ac- 
tually be is best illustrated by another 
reference to the “average case.”” During 
consideration of questionable cases, the 
files are usually reviewed by a number 
of the AEC security force. Their com- 
ments and conclusions are recorded. In 
a few abnormal cases, more than one 
“hearing” has been held either before 
the local board or in a more informal 
session with security officials. It is very 
pertinent that, when a review is based 
only on the file, the decision is, as a 
rule, against the granting of clearance, 
whereas the hearings in which the 
sources of information are confronted 
nearly always have reversed this de- 
cision completely. 

This discussion has been pointed at 
the danger inherent in the steadily in- 
creasing accumulation and filing of de- 
tailed information about individuals. 
The fears expressed many times recent- 
ly over the wisdom of taking this first 
step in the development of a police-state 
are certainly not without foundation. 
On file already are the records of all 
employees of the AEC, and of an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 Federal employees. To 
this list it is now proposed to add all 
applicants for AEC fellowships. If the 
premise is accepted that public money 
cannot be used to educate an individual 
without a prior investigation by the 
police, the continued extension of the 
list is not difficult to visualize. Next in 
line are the students of state universi- 
ties and why not eventually the families 
of students in our public schools. The 
ultimate result is the establishment of 
the foundation for a police-controlled 
state. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, the following com- 
ments and suggestions are presented: 

1. The employees of the AEC and of 
its contractors are no longer too con- 
cerned about the mechanism provided 
for the appeal of personnel security 
clearance decisions. This lack of con- 
cern stems from the fact that by this 
time the clearance situation has been 
settled for essentially all employees. 

2. For those cases of appeal still 
outstanding or which may yet arise, 
four suggestions for additional improve- 
ment have been made: (a) speed up 
the procedure; (b) provide for reim- 
bursement of expenses; (c) provide a 
guarantee that once granted, personne] 
clearance is final unless subsequent 
action of the employee renders him a 
questionable security risk; and (d) en- 
able the local review boards to secure 
the additional information, especially 
about the favorable side of his charac- 


(Continued on page 351) 
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MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF 
THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Carl Kaysen 


In our discussion of Prof. Blackett's book FEAR, WAR AND THE 
BOMB (BULLETIN, February, 1949) we promised to return in more 
detail to the military side of his argument. This has proved 
difficult because of unwillingness of those really familiar with 
military planning for an “atomic war’ to comment publicly on 
this subject. Recently, the arguments of Dr. Blackett (who sees 
in the atomic bomb only another powerful high explosive bomb, 
and assigns to it primarily tactical function in support of ground 
forces, while minimizing the importance of both “conventional” 
and atomic strategic bombing) have been taken up, practically 
word for word by Navy spokesmen before the House Armed 
Services Committee. The announcement that the Soviet Union 
has developed an atomic bomb and the Navy vs. Air Force debate 
have stressed the vital importance of an enlightenment of Amer- 
ican public opinion on the strategic value of the atomic bomb. 
As a contribution to this discussion, we reprint below, from the 
magazine SOCIAL RESEARCH (September, 1949), a substantial 
part of a critical review of Blackett's book by Mr. Kaysen, of Har- 
vard University, one of the social scientists who has long been 





« concerned with the problems of atomic energy. 


T O SUPPORT his conclusion that 
the atomic bomb is only “another 
weapon” which will change de- 

cisively neither the techniques of war- 

fare nor the relative military potentials 
of the major powers, Blackett examines 
in turn the effects of strategic bombing 
on Germany in World War II, the ef- 
fects of strategic bombing on Japan, the 
nature of the atomic bomb as a weapon, 
the probable future technical develop- 
ments in the means of air warfare, and 
the probable scale of atomic attack re- 

quired to inflict major damage on a 

large nation. 


BLACKETT'S ANALYSIS OF 
BOMBING IN LAST WAR 


The examination of the role of strate- 
gic bombing in the European war leads 
Blackett to the conclusion that such 
bombing played no decisive role in win- 
ning the war, and further, that its total 
contribution, outside of the essentially 
tactical achievement of helping to win 
air superiority for the Allies, was small. 
Whatever success bombing finally did 
achieve in reducing Germany’s ability 
to wage war was attained in the context 
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of a two-front struggle on land, which 
imposed a continuing drain on German 
manpower and economic resources. 


Turning to Japan, Blackett finds that 
the USAAF attack on Japanese cities 
in the last part of the war was the first 
fairly successful campaign of mass de- 
struction by air attack in history. This 
success was due to the existence of cer- 
tain special conditions: great produc- 
tive superiority of the United States 
ever Japan, which permitted an air 
offensive on an increasing scale; com- 
plete supremacy over the target area 
and security of United States air bases; 
and, finally, previous “decisive” defeat 
in naval and amphibious battles, and 
successful naval and air blockade which 
had seriously impaired the Japanese 
island economy. 


HIS ESTIMATE OF THE 
ATOMIC BOMB 

Blackett’s examination of the nature 
of the atomic weapon starts from the 
effects of the bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. His own and 
others’ calculations suggest that the 
damage done by an atomic bomb is 








equivalent to that done by about 2,000 
tons of ordinary bombs (mixed high- 
explosive and incendiaries) appropriate- 
ly distributed over the target. This is 
recognized as a probable understate- 
ment of the casualty-producing power 
of the atomic bomb. Calculations then 
follow as to the relative effectiveness 
of “unit attacks” with atom bombs and 
conventional bombs, on the assumption 
that tactical considerations require that 
the unit force consist of a minimum 
of 50 bombers (B-29’s). If all 50 bomb- 
ers carried atomic bombs, only a city of 
some 400 square miles (London, New 
York, or Los Angeles) would furnish 
an appropriately large target, since 
each A-bomb causes serious damage 
over an area of some eight square miles. 
Thus if the target were a “normal” city 
of say, ten square miles, only one A- 
bomb would be required, and the other 
49 aircraft would carry 490 tons of ordi- 
nary bombs. Since the same 50 aircraft 
could deliver 500 tons of conventional 
bombs, using them to carry one A-bomb 
plus 490 tons of conventional bombs 
would multiply the destructive power of 
the unit force by only five. A similar 
argument with respect to a large indus- 
rial target, occupying, say, one square 
mile, shows that the unit force with one 
A-bomb would be no more effective than 
the same unit force carrying conven- 
tional bombs. Thus the atom bomb could 
be used effectively only against very 
large cities, for area bombing. 
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HIS APPRAISAL OF FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 

An appraisal of probable develop- 
ments in the near future, that is, the 
next five to ten years, constitutes the 
next point in Blackett’s case. He as- 
sumes that improvements in atomic 
weapons within that period will pro- 
duce an A-bomb equivalent to some 
8,000 tons of ordinary bombs. He rules 
out rockets and other “unstoppable” 
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missiles as methods of delivery in this 
period, on the grounds that it will not 
be possible in so short a time to achieve 
the angular accuracy necessary to hit 
targets at long range, that is, 1,500 
miles or more. The major part of the 
appraisal is concerned with the rela- 
tive changes to be expected in the power 
of air offense (bombers) and air defense 
(fighters) in the near future. It is con- 
cluded that the balance of advantage 
probably lies with the defense, especial- 
ly in respect to long-range bombing 
attacks, carried out from bases 1,500 or 
2,000 miles distant from the target 
area. In the case of short-range attacks, 
however, it is recognized that the ad- 
vantage may well rest with the attacker. 


SCALE OF EFFECTIVE 
ATOMIC ATTACK 


Finally, Blackett comments briefly on 
the scale of atomic attack required to 
do serious damage to a major nation. 
First, he calculates that about 400 (fu- 
ture) atomic bombs would have been 
required to produce the damage done 
in Germany by the 1.35 million tons of 
conventional bombs dropped on her dur- 
ing World War II. The peak attack rate 
on Germany was the equivalent of 50 
A-bombs per month. And, of course, as 
was previously noted, this amount of 
damage was hardly enough to be an 
important, much less a decisive, factor 
in the defeat of Germany. A qualita- 
tive judgment on the same score is made 
by noting the huge losses of territory 
and industrial capacity contained there- 
in that Germany inflicted on the USSR, 
despite which the Russians defeated 
and drove out the German armies. “A 
huge number” of atomic bombs would 
be required to inflict equivalent damage 
on the USSR by bombing. 


WEAKNESSES IN BLACKETT'S 
INTERPRETATION 


What can be said about this line of 
argument? First, a general qualifica- 
tion must be made with regard to Black- 
ett’s interpretation of the lessons of 
strategic bombing in the last war, which 
is, in essence, a projection into the fu- 
ture of the average results achieved in 
Germany. Such an average conceals the 
great changes in the techniques of 
bombing during the course of the war, 
the differences in effectiveness of Amer- 
ican day-bombing and British night- 
bombing methods, the varying degrees 
of wisdom in the choice of targets, and 
the wide differences in the success of 
attacks on different kinds of targets. 
A more logical, if more difficult, pro- 
cedure would have attempted to analyze 


the influence of all these changing fac- 
tors, and so produce some estimate of 
the best level of performance attainable 
over a sustained bombing campaign, 
teking into account the failures and 
mistakes of the actual bombing cam- 
paign of 1941-45. Thus, for instance, the 
great inaccuracy and small weight of 
the early night-bombing attacks on 
German cities means that the period 
1941-43 might well be left entirely out 
of account in estimating the possible 
future effects of bombing from the 
German experience. Also, the relative 
failure of attacks against submarine 
pens and building yards as compared 
with the relative success of attacks 
against large synthetic oil plants makes 
dubious any projection based on an 
analysis which lumps the two types of 
targets together. 


Further, there is too ready an identi- 
fication, both for Germany and Japan, 
of strategic bombing with the area raids 
on large cities, and too little attention 
is paid to the results of attacks on 
industrial installations. Of course, such 
an identification is justified by the ar- 
gument which seeks to show that an 
atomic attack can have only a large city 
as a target, but that conclusion rests 
on a rather questionable assumption to 
be discusesd later. Broadly, it can be 
said for Germany that each ton dropped 
on at least certain industrial targets 
was many times more effective in reduc- 
ing German military potential than each 
ton dropped in area attacks on large 
cities. 

Certain propositions which Blackett 
emphasizes as limiting conditions on 
the effectiveness of strategic bombing 
have positive as well as negative impli- 
cations, and these Blackett fails to 
bring out. For example, the limited 
results of the combined bomber offensive 
against Germany are examined in rela- 
tion to the now well-known under- 
mobilization of the German war econo- 
my before 1944, and the conclusion 
drawn that the effect of a strategic 
bombing campaign depends on the de- 
gree to which the target nation’s econ- 
omy is already strained by a major war 
effort on land. This is indeed an im- 
portant point, but it must be observed 
that an economy may be strained in 
more ways than by a major war effort 
on land. A country, such as Russia, in 
which the standard of living is low, 
where industrialization is proceeding at 
a rapid rate, and where women form a 
substantial part of the peacetime labor 
force, is under economic strain even in 
peacetime. This is especially true in 


relative terms, when comparison is made 
with an economy such as that of pre- 
1939 Germany, in which the standard 
of consumption was high, almost no 
women worked, and much income was 
devoted to luxury capital-formation in 
the form of Autobahnen and Sports- 
palaste. 


Similarly, there is repeated emphasis 
on tactical control of the air as a pre- 
requisite to successful strategic bomb- 
ing. This emphasis is entirely correct; 
but in Blackett’s argument it appears 
in the context of an analysis of air tac- 
tics which suggests (but does not state) 
that such control will be impossible to 
achieve. 


NATURE OF THE ATOMIC WEAPON 

More important in the structure of 
the argument under examination than 
the evaluation of bombing in World 
War II are the propositions on the 
nature of the atomic bomb as a weapon, 
which enable Blackett to analyze pos- 
sible future strategic bombing cam- 
paigns as merely larger varieties of 
the same species as those of the last 
war, and therefore to discuss the tactics 
of future bombing in terms of those of 
the past. 

Blackett’s procedure of treating 3,000 
tons of ordinary bombs as equivalent 
to one atomic bomb, chiefly on the basis 
of the amount of structural damage 
produced, and of substituting the for- 
mer for the latter in calculations, in- 
volves a number of fundamental diffi- 
culties. At least one is recognized by 
Blackett himself, in his admission that 
the lethal effect of an atomic bomb is 
probably considerably greater than the 
lethal effect of its calculated equivalent 
in ordinary bombs. But the importance 
of this difference is overlooked, in part 
because of mistaken notions on the 
effectiveness of shelters. 


In the bombing attacks of the past, 
the number of civilian casualties was 
too small to have any substantial effect, 
through either economic loss or psycho- 
logical and political repercussions. Yet 
it is clear that some rate of civilian 
casualties will have both economic and 
political effects of the greatest impor- 
tance. Horrible as it is, the possibility 
that mass killing of civilians in suffi- 
cient magnitude in air raids can add a 
new dimension to the effectiveness of 
bombing must be examined. 

Nor can this possibility be dismissed 
on the grounds that even light shelters 
offer protection against the flash burns 
and radiations associated with the deto- 
nation of the bomb. The problem of 
long-lasting secondary radioactivity pro- 
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duced in the target area by the explo- 
sion of the bomb, as, for example, on 
the target ships at Bikini, must be 
examined in relation to casualties. The 
bombs exploded at Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki were so fused that there was 
apparently little or no long-lasting 
radiation, but in any case Blackett dis- 
cusses this question and the whole issue 
of radioactivity only very cursorily. 


EFFECTS OF LINGERING 
RADIOACTIVITY 

The likelihood of lingering radio- 
activity under appropriate conditions is 
important with respect to material in- 
stallations as well as casualties. The 
equivalence formula between atomic 
and conventional weapons reached by 
Blackett depends largely, as observed 
above, on a comparison of the area of 
structural damage produced by each. 
But damage also has a time dimension— 
its duration in the face of repair efforts 
—which is as important as its space 
dimension in an extended bombing cam- 
paign. One of the major counteractives 
to even the most successful attacks on 
German industrial targets was the rap- 
id rate of repair and recovery of pro- 
duction. This was vividly demonstrated 
by the Germans’ ability to restore even 
heavily damaged synthetic oil plants to 
partial production in periods as short 
as six weeks. It is now known that 
special repair brigades of up to 10,000 
workers were set to work on damaged 
oil plants immediately after a raid. 
Thus, repeated attacks on the same 
installation were required to keep it out 
of production; examples of once-and-for- 
all destruction were rare. The signifi- 
cance of the need for repeated attacks 
was increased, in the tactical situation 
of the last war, by the fact that re- 
attack of a reconstructed plant at the 
appropriate time was not always pos- 
sible, since accurate bombing of indus- 
trial targets required favorable weather 
conditions. 


The potentiality of an atomic attack 
for producing long-lasting radiation in 
the target area, which would prevent 
even the initiation of repair efforts for 
many weeks or months, could therefore 
multiply the effectiveness of an attack 
on an industrial target several times. 
This property in itself might be suffi- 
cient to negate Biackett’s contention 
that industrial targets are “too small” 
to be worth attacking with atom bombs. 

To the extent that area attacks on 
cities were aimed at the destruction of 
housing and the disruption of urban 
transportation and utility services, a 
similar increase in the time dimension 
of effectiveness of the attacks could 
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arise from lingering radioactivity. In- 
deed, the relative increase on this ac- 
count would be greater for area than 
for industrial attacks. Blast and frag- 
mentation damage to utilities and trans- 
portation right of ways is typically 
easy to repair, and even a badly ruined 
house will contain a room or two and 
a cellar which can be made habitable 
after an attack. But lingering radiation 
might make whole areas of a city un- 
inhabitable and impassable for long 
periods. Thus the reduction of an atom- 
ic bomb to an equivalent number of 
conventional bombs, by ignoring the 
characteristic features in which explo- 
sive nuclear fission differs from chemi- 
cal explosions, greatly falsifies the rela- 
tive potency of the atomic weapon. 


TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Another difficulty in the equivalence- 
formula approach to the understanding 
of the atom bomb lies in its failure to 
take account of the intimate connec- 
tion between the concrete tactical con- 
ditions under which bombs are deliv- 
ered, and the damage they do. This is 
obvious enough in respect to matters 
like the relation of weather, altitude, 
and enemy opposition to the accuracy 
of aim. Blackett indeed stresses re- 
peatedly the importance of the amount 
of opposition in determining the effec- 
tiveness of bombing. Yet the relation 
between bombing effectiveness and the 
number of aircraft required to deliver 
a certain amount of explosive, or its 
equivalent in A-bombs, or the number 
of separate missiles in which this ex- 
plosive is contained, is entirely ignored 
in Blackett’s argument. 

One of the great tactical problems of 
the air attack on Germany was pre- 
sented by the situation that a very large 
number of aircraft were required to 
deliver a weight of bombs sufficient to 
inflict major damage on a large target; 
that the limited availability of fighter 
escorts required that the bombers form 
a compact stream in the air which could 
be guarded as a whole by the fighters, 
rather than breaking up into separate 
groups and following each other after 
substantial intervals of time; and that 
the aiming accuracy of all but the first 
group of bombers over a target was 
greatly reduced by the smoke, dust, and 
flames obscuring the target area after 
the bombs of the first group had ex- 
ploded. The whole tactical employment 
of the bomber force was conditioned by 
the need to use large numbers of planes 
per target and the limitations on the 
number of escort fighters. 

The atom bomb, by giving one plane 
the striking power possessed by, say, 





1,000 in the offensive against Germany 
would make possible a new tactical em- 
ployment of bombers. Even the small 
increase in striking power which the 
B-29, carrying ten tons of bombs, had 
over the B-17, carrying three tons, con- 
tributed to the greatly increased effi- 
ciency of bombing in Japan. (This dif- 
ference, incidentally, vitiates Blackett’s 
direct application to the German cam- 
paign of calculations of equivalence 
between atom bombs and conventional 
bombs based on damage done in Japan. 
As does also, of course, the greater 
vulnerability of Japanese cities to fire 
and conflagration from the effects of 
ordinary incendiaries.) 


IMPLICATIONS OF NEW TACTICS 


The new tactics could involve several 
radical changes. There might be a much 
higher ratio of fighters to bombers. A 
great incentive would exist for the de- 
velopment of fairly large, long-range 
fighters, with somewhat the same rela- 
tionship to bombers that cruisers and 
battleships have to aircraft carriers, 
so that a typical attacking force would 
contain only a few bombers and a much 
larger number of fighters of several 
varieties. 

Moreover, with reductions in required 
numbers, the proficiency of the aircrews 
could be greatly increased by more 
selectivity in recruitment and more in- 
tensive training. That great improve- 
ments in bombing accuracy and in the 
ability to find and hit difficult targets 
can be expected from the employment 
of such selected crews is shown by the 
experience of certain specially trained 
groups of the RAF, which maintained 
a standard of performance far above 
the average of both American and 
British air forces in Europe. 

The assumption of 50-bomber mini- 
mum striking force units, used to jus- 
tify the conclusion that only very large 
targets can be economically attacked 
by atom bombs, is again rooted in the 
tactical situation of the last war. With 
tactics appropriate to the new weapons, 
much smaller striking forces may be 
possible. For instance, under the con- 
ditions of the last war, diversionary 
efforts, designed to draw enemy fighter 
defenses away from a certain target, 
or aimed at distracting radar detection 
organizations, had to be of substantial 
magnitude. The enemy, knowing that 
a few planes could do no serious dam- 
age, made no serious effort to oppose 
small incursions. With atomic bombs, 
one or two planes could constitute a 
major threat; the possibility of all kinds 
of diversionary operations, such as the 
disorganization of radar defenses by 
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the use of single fast planes, is there- 
fore much greater. It is hardly neces- 
sary to demonstrate in greater detail 
that arguments based on tactical con- 
siderations appropriate to the last war 
are not necessarily relevant to the use 
of the new weapons. 

With the abandonment of the as- 
sumption of 50-bomber minimum strik- 
ing units for each target, and the recog- 
nition of the great potential importance 
of radioactivity in extending the time 
dimension of damage, the basis for 
Blackett’s identification of strategic 
bombing with area bombing and his re- 
jection of industrial installations as 
targets vanishes. There exist certain 
kinds of industrial targets, such as steel 
mills, which could not be successfully 
attacked during the last war owing to 
their great size, relative invulnerability 
of installations in them to damage from 
ordinary bombs, and the large number 
of individual targets included in the 
whole system. Such targets could be 
very suitably attacked with atomic 
bombs. Further, the great area of dam- 
age of an atomic bomb makes feasible 
a combination of area and precision 
attack, through the use of industrial 
installations in cities as the aiming 
points for area raids on the cities. 


RELATIVE FUTURE STRENGTHS OF 
OFFENSE AND DEFENSE 


If Blackett’s evaluation of the rela- 
tive future strengths of offense and de- 
fense in air warfare is correct, the 
great power of the atomic bomb may be 
of no significance, because of the dif- 
ficulty of delivering even a relatively 
small number of bombs to their targets. 
The great advantage of the defense is 
seen in the speed advantage of the 
short-range fighter over the long-range 
bomber, the limitations on range of 
escort fighters, and the continuing im- 
provement of anti-aircraft weapons and 
warning systems. Some of these argu- 
ments already seem obsolete in the light 
of Air Force announcements of the 
achievements of B-36’s; and in view of 
the possibilities of bombers relying on 
piston engines for range and on jets 
for speed over defended areas. 

More important than these specific 
counter-arguments is a general weak- 
ness in Blackett’s analysis of offense 
versus defense in future air campaigns. 
This weakness is the implicit assump- 
tion underlying the whole discussion, 
that the technologies of attacker and 
defender will be on a par. Or specifi- 
cally, in the context of the book, that 
the USSR will match the United States 
in technological development with re- 


spect to aircraft, aircraft armaments, 
radar, proximity fuses, guided missiles, 
and so forth. This is a bold assumption. 
The revelation of Russian construction 
of an A-bomb gives it strong support, 
and certainly weakens the popular be- 
lief in the technical superiority of U.S. 
to Russian industry. Nonetheless, there 
are certain important elements in the 
situation which suggest continued 
skepticism as to this assumption. The 
fact that research in air weapons is 
very expensive, requiring wind tunnels 
and other large items of capital equip- 
ment, and that development expenses 
of new aircraft are also costly gives 
support to the expectation that a rich 
United States can lead a poor USSR 
in a deliberate race for technical supe- 
riority. 

Moreover, the United States has had 
a large head start in the race. The 
technical level of the Russian air force 
in World War II was very low relative 
to that of the Western allies. The best 
evidence of this is the fact that the 
Germans concentrated all their newest 
and best air force equipment on the 
Western front; aircraft which were ob- 
solete in the West in 1942 were being 
used on the Russian front at the end of 
the war. Finally, the American armed 
services have an equally great head- 
start in thinking about the use of stra- 
tegic air power, and a fund of experi- 
ence in that use; an advantage which 
is probably even more important than 
any actual difference in industrial 
techniques, as anyone who witnessed the 
three years of painful development of 
such thinking from the naive concepts 
of the immediate pre-war training man- 
ual and the early British and German 
ideas will realize. 


NUMBER OF BOMBS NEEDED FOR 
SERIOUS MILITARY EFFECT 


The last point of Blackett’s argument 
is the contention that very large num- 
bers of atom bombs would be required 
to do serious enough damage to a 
country to have any military effects. 
The basis for this estimate of about 
400 atom bombs as the number required 





to do the damage done in Germany has 
already been questioned. It should be 
further added that, of the 1.35 million 
tons of bombs dropped on Germany on 
targets of all kinds, only about 0.6 
million tons hit the kinds of urban 
targets Blackett is considering. The 
rest went astray, or were aimed at 
targets irrelevant to the argument. 

And, of course, the whole argument 
ignores entirely the time dimension of 
damage, both in duration and impact. 
If all the damage done to Germany 
from the air had been inflicted in the 
course of a single month, its effects 
would undoubtedly have been different, 
and they might conceivable have been 
great enough to push Germany over the 
edge into surrender. The comparison 
implied by the citation of the USSR’s 
loss of territory to the invading Ger- 
mans is also beside the mark. It ignores 
the important economic contribution 
made by lend-lease, the ability of the 
Russians to evacuate a part of the pro- 
ductive installations eastward before 
retreating, and the fact that the neces- 
sity to feed and supply the population 
in captured territories vanishes with 
the territories. 

The emphasis Blackett puts on the 
“large” number of bombs required to 
do serious damage (where a large num- 
ber is one between 100 and 1,000) is 
somewhat hard to understand. As a 
counter-argument to what may be called 
the “one-or-two-bombs-and-it’s-all-over” 
school of military analysts, who seem to 
dominate the editorial pages of many 
American newspapers, it is quite useful. 
But, as an aid to a serious examination 
of the military situation, the weight of 
this argument can rest only on the im- 
plicit assumption that the stocks of 
atomic bombs available to the United 
States in case of war are really small— 
some 10 to 50 bombs, let us say—and 
production rates appropriately low. 
There is no explicit reference to an 
estimate of this sort in the book, al- 
though it is clearly crucial to the kind 
of argument Blackett presents. The 
purest speculation, without any factual 
basis, suggests that in the three years 
since Hiroshima, the United States 
stock of bombs may easily have reached 
200 in number, if it is assumed that 
two bombs were initially produced in 
the month between the test detonation 
at Los Alamos and the attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and that this 
initial production rate has grown in the 
fashion which is customary in many 
new industrial processes. A “large” 
number of atom bombs may be required 
to decide a war; and a “large” number 
may be available for use! 
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GENERAL BRADLEY OUTLINES AMERICAN DEFENSE PLANS 


The following excerpts from an ad- 
dress by General Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
given on October 12, 1949, before the 
American Forestry Association, is of 
interest as a clear, even if elementary, 
formulation of the thinking of Amer- 
ican military planners in the face of 
the Soviet acquisition of atomic bombs. 


tists soon would solve the atomic 

riddle, so did we realize that on 
Red Atom Day a new phase of our 
struggle for peace would begin. 


j= as we knew that Soviet scien- 


Although defense problems cannot 
be entirely solved by spending, I do 
believe that we must now review our 
rate of spending for certain previous- 
ly planned installations and develop- 
ments of our national security estab- 
lishment. For Russia’s atomic explo- 
sion takes its earliest effect on our 
defense pocketbook. 


To gain maximum safety at the least 
expense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
give very careful consideration to those 
items which constitute the basic neces- 
sities. 

First priority must provide those 
forces which can avert disaster in the 
event that war is thrust upon us and 
our friends. 

To impress the aggressor that a bul- 
ly’s blow can’t escape the sting of re- 
prisal, we must possess the means to re- 
taliate quickly and hard. 

And finally, knowing well that blows 
once exchanged do not subside until 
one or the other is victor, we must pro- 
vide the means necessary for the mobili- 
zation of our manpower and other re- 
sources which can eventually carry the 
war back to the enemy, to his ultimate 
defeat. 

These are the priorities which have 
governed our plans so far. Now with 
certain knowledge that atomic weap- 
ons, by plane or by missile, could be 
used against us eventually, we must 
choose carefully the further armaments 
of defense. 

Your President, your Secretary of 
Defense, and your military counselors 
have assured you that this calls for 
no change in basic defense plans. When 
we ourselves have leaned so heavily 
on our monopoly of the atomic bomb 
as a deterrent for war, it is natural 
for Americans to doubt this statement. 

These assurances are sound, and I 
will explain the merit of their meaning. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff have an- 
ticipated that the Russians would, 
sometime, solve the problem of atomic 
weapons. We have pointed out that 
in the second phase of the atomic prob- 
lem, America and her friends will have 
a continued respite from attack, be- 
cause of the preponderance of our 
stockpile of atomic bombs and our 
lead in men and planes to deliver bombs 
on any aggressor. That phase exists 
today. How long this condition will 
exist, no one knows. 


Estimates by our staff on when the 
Russians would have the atomic bomb 
ranged from 1950 to 1952. Their 
“atomic explosion” preceded the ear- 
liest of these estimates by several 
months. 

Estimates have also been made of 
the time from this first announcement 
until the Russians could have enough 
atomic weapons in quantity to influ- 
ence the outcome of a modern war. 

They could be foolhardy enough to 
launch an atomic attack with only a 
handful of atomic bombs. But of all 
the people on this earth, they are 
students of force, and of power in war, 
and should understand clearly the disas- 
trous result of such a gruesome error. 

In the meantime, I earnestly hope 
that they will see the difficulty and 
tremendous expense of atomic manu- 
facture, and shall come forward to 
join us in international control of 
such a weapon. 

But military men must be realists. 
You depend on them to be prepared. 
We have worked out an orderly time- 
table of preparations for atomic de- 
fense. Like a plan for mobilization in 
case of attack, it was tied to a day 
in the future on which a specific event 
should come to pass. That day has 
now arrived—Red Atom Day—and our 
program to provide for defense in this 
second phase is already well under way. 

The American people might logically 
inquire: If we knew that this day 
were sure to come, why couldn't those 
preparations have begun a long time 
ago? The answer is, obviously, that 
common denominator, the defense dol- 
lar. Our earlier preparation for the 
preponderance of might, and the stock- 
piling of atomic weapons, and the gen- 
eral refurbishing of our armed forces 
required all of the defense money our 
economy could stand. 


Further realizing that when this 
A-Day arrived, our economy could not 


stand the immediate expenditure of all 
the moneys necessary to provide for 
the atomic defense of this continent, 
our timetable calls for the spreading 
out of these expenditures in an order- 
ly progression over a period of years. 
The people and the Congress will be 
asked to provide for those items essen- 
tial to the orderly implementation of 
these security measures. 

These requests may cut across pre- 
conceived notions of defense, and tread 
on many toes. It will take unselfish 
and objective study to arrive at the 
best protective measures for the over- 
all good of the country. And we must 
continue to provide even these new 
requirements out of a limited arms 
budget, while our economy continues 
to strengthen. For a strong economy 
is our best resource against the on- 
slaught of the poison of Communism. 

If our plea for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy is heeded, any 
attempt to overrun Europe will first 
touch the point of allied bayonets in 
Germany. If this becomes the case, 
then the Army must be ready to repel 
a land assault with sufficient tactical 
air power to gain and maintain local 
superiority over Red bombers and fight- 
ers. 

If our pleas for control of atomic 
energy are not met with honest agree- 
ment, then the blow may strike at the 
heart of industrial America. If that 
is the case, we may have to invest our 
funds in anti-aircraft guided missiles, 
necessary radar screen for Canada and 
the United States and the Arctic, and 
the necessary fighter intercepter squad- 
rons to dispel long-range bombardment 
attack. 

In either situation, our Navy must 
maintain control of the seas. It pos- 
sesses that power of control today. 
Our collective defensive frontiers in 
the heart of Europe need the support of 
American industry and arms; we must 
deny any aggressor close bases for at- 
tack against this continent. 

I believe that our present invest- 
ments have been neither misplaced nor 
less thrifty than we should desire. 
The forces to avert disaster have been 
allotted most of our available funds, 
including the budget recommendation 
for 1950. This reaffirms the statement 
of the Secretary of Defense that there 
need be no change in our basic de- 
fense plans. And the orderly imple- 
mentation of our next timetable pro- 
gram will also reaffirm this view. 
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Francis W. Carpenter 


mulo, President of the United 
Nations Assembly, appealed on 
November 3, 1949, to the six Sponsor- 
ing Powers—Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the USSR—to consider a four- 
point plan in their efforts to agree on a 
solution of the atomic problem. 
Romulo’s letter to the six powers 
pointed up sharply the whole problem. 
He issued the letter after ascertaining 
that there had been leaks in his se- 
cret document. He said he was doing 
so in the public interest and in the 
interest of the work of the General 
Assembly. 


TEXT OF 
GENERAL ROMULO'S LETTER 

The paramount problem before this 
General Assembly is perhaps the para- 
mount problem before mankind—the 
control of atomic energy. The effort to 
solve this problem is now stalled at 
dead center. A plan proposed by the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was accepted last year by the 
majority of the General Assembly. The 
Soviet Union has refused to accept 
this plan and has proposed a plan of 
its own. For some months the six 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Canada, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the USSR, have 
been engaged in consultations. These 
consultations have thus far resulted 
in nothing more than a restatement of 
the deadlock. 

Mankind is not prepared to accept a 
deadlock on a matter so serious to the 
future of the whole world. Every ef- 
fort must be made to explore even the 
remotest possibility of an _ effective 
agreement. 

I am aware of the intensity and sin- 
cerity with which the major protago- 
nists hold to their respective positions. 
There is reason to believe, however, 
that all paths to agreement have not 
been explored. I consider it my solemn 
duty, as President of the General As- 
sembly, to call attention to the abso- 
lute necessity of finding some way out 


B RIGADIER General Carlos P. Ro- 


of the dangerous dilemma in which we 
now find ourselves. There must be no 
irrevocable rupture of contact between 
the parties; the attempt to find a way 
out must go on. 

I appeal to the General Assembly, 
and to the parties directly concerned, 
to continue by every conceivable means 
to seek agreement on an effective sys- 
tem of control and prohibition of atomic 
weapons. Specifically, I suggest that 
attention be directed along these lines: 

1. The possibility of a short-term 
atomic armistice accompanied by an 
inspection system. The world is now 
faced with the prospect of a furious 
and calamitous race for atomic arma- 
ment. It would be of inestimable value 
to discover a means of calling a halt to 
this race. If this were possible, it would 
afford us a breathing space for the 
calmer consideration of plans for the 
eventual long-term control of atomic 
energy, and might afford useful les- 
sons in the administrative and political 
practicability of a system of inspec- 
tion. 

2. The possibility of an interim pro- 
hibition on the use of atomic weapons 
with adequate safeguards. Some dele- 
gations have been considering plans for 
an agreement to prohibit the use of 
atomic weapons, with or without re- 
strictions on manufacture. Whatever 
defects such plans may have, it would 
be useful to explore them further. 

38. The possibility of further com- 
promises between the majority and the 
minority plans for atomic energy con- 
trol. Suggestions have been made re- 
cently that provisions for an adequate 
inspection could be retained while re- 
laxing to a degree consistent with se- 
curity the provisions on ownership and 
management of atomic facilities con- 
tained in the majority plan. Further 
discussions among the interested par- 
ties should be held to clarify this pos- 
sibility. 

4. The possibility of a new approach 
to the fundamental problem of control. 
A number of scientists have contended 
that a new approach can be found in 
a realistic assessment of the present 
requirements of atomic energy for 
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peaceful purposes. It has been argued 
that, in the present and immediately 
foreseeable state of science, the amount 
of fissionable materials which could 
be used for peaceful purposes is so 
small that the problem of controlling 
the use of such materials for military 
purposes may be relatively easier than 
had previously been envisaged. It is 
my understanding that this approach 
has been given only relatively little 
attention in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I hold no brief for any particular 
plan that may be proposed under any 
of the four points which have been 
mentioned. But, I feel that here at 
least are four paths which should be 
explored. The reiteration of previous 
positions, no matter how earnest or 
cogent, has kept us turning in the same 
circle for three years. It is time to 
break out of the circle. 

The four paths which are here sug- 
gested may not be the only ones. If 
there are other possibilities let them 
be brought forward. 

As President of the General Assem- 
bly, I am at the disposal of the par- 
ties to lend any possible assistance. 
The Secretary-General and his staff 
are also ready to do everything within 
their power to help the parties. 

Above all, let us not abandon hope. 
The means for controlling the destruc- 
tive potentialities of this new force 
must be found. Humanity has placed 
its hopes in the United Nations. We 
must respond with every resource at 
our command, 

Carlos P. Romulo 
President of the General Assembly 


FIVE-POWER STATEMENT 

Delegates of Canada, China, France, 
the United States, and the United King- 
dom left no doubt in their statement, 
issued October 25, 1949, that they 
blamed the Soviet Union for the stale- 
mate which has lasted more than three 
years. 

Here are the vital 
the statement: 

“These consultations have not yet 
succeeded in bringing about agreement 


conclusions in 
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between the USSR and the other five 
powers, but they have served to clarify 
some of the points on which there is 
disagreement. 

“It is apparent that there is a fun- 
damental difference not only in methods 
but also in aims. All of the Sponsor- 
ing Powers other than the USSR put 
world security first and are prepared 
to accept innovations in traditional con- 
cepts of international cooperation, na- 
tional sovereignty, and economic or- 
ganization where these are necessary 
for security. The Government of the 
USSR puts its sovereignty first and is 
unwilling to accept measures which 
may impinge upon or interfere with its 
rigid exercise of unimpeded state sov- 
ereignty. 

“Tf this fundamental difference could 
be overcome, other differences which 
have hitherto appeared unsurmount- 
able could be seen in true perspective 
and reasonable ground might be found 
for their adjustment.” 

The Soviet Union had nothing to say 
on this statement until November 8, 
1949, on the second day of debate on 
atomic energy in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee of the Assembly. Then Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Jakob A. Malik 
merely said that the five-power state- 
ment added nothing new to the position 
of the majority group. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN RESOLUTION 
IN POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Jean Chauvel, French Ambassador 
to the United Nations and Chief French 
Delegate, opened the atomic debate 
in the Ad Hoe Political Committee 
November 7, 1949, with a direct ap- 
peal to the Soviet Union to forget old 
ideas about sovereignty and go along 
with the majority toward a solution 
to the whole problem. 

He said the Soviet position on sov- 
ereignty was of capital importance. 
He pointed out that times have changed 
and that in the Constitution of 1946 
France accepted the limitations of sov- 
ereignty necessary to the organization 
and defense of peace. 

Chauvel then introduced formally a 
resolution, in the name of the French 
and Canadian delegations, which: “urges 
all nations to join in such a co-operative 
development and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful ends; 

“Calls upon governments to do ev- 
erything in their power to make pos- 
sible, by the acceptance of effective 
international control, the effective pro- 
hibition and elimination of atomic 
weapons; 

“Requests .the permament members 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission to continue their consulta- 
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tions, to explore all possible avenues 
and examine all concrete suggestions 
with a view to determining whether 
they might lead to an agreement secur- 
ing the basic objectives of the General 
Assembly in this question, and to keep 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the General Assembly informed of their 
progress, and; 

“Recommends that all nations join 
in mutual agreement to renounce the 
individual exercise of such rights of 
sovereignty in the control of atomic 
energy as, in the light of the fore- 
going considerations, are incompatible 
with the promotion of world security 
and peace.” 


PEARSON'S SPEECH 


Lester B. Pearson, Chairman of the 
Canadian Delegation and Secretary of 
State for External Affairs of Canada, 
spoke next. He said the French-Ca- 
nadian resolution provides for a new 
and vigorous examination of the prob- 
lem by the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

“One of the principles embodied in 
our resolution is that we must keep 
open every channel for consultation 
and negotiation,” Pearson said. ‘We 
must not close any door.” 

Pearson made an observation on in- 
ternational operation that interested 
a number of delegates. He said this 
aspect of the subject will be thorough- 
ly discussed in this debate. 

“Here I would merely state that if, 
notwithstanding the special danger 
from the ease by which atomic energy 
can be diverted from productive to 
destructive use, it can be shown that 
national operation with complete 100 
per cent inspection would not be a 
menace to security, then we would be 
glad to re-examine the position. So 
far, after many months of hard and 
detailed study, we have not been con- 
vinced that this is the case. 

“IT would point out also that inter- 
national operation and management is 
not the same as ownership, in the in- 
dividual or national meaning of the 
word. The international operating 
agency would be the trustee of the 
nations who had agreed by treaty to 
its establishment and its powers and it 
would distribute the products of its op- 
erations for peaceful use in a manner 
determined by the treaty or conven- 
tion.” 


THE INDIAN RESOLUTION 


The next speaker, Sir B. N. Rau, 
Chairman of the India Delegation to 
the United Nations, presented a reso- 
lution for the General Assembly to re- 





quest the International Law Commis- 
sion to take into consideration the find- 
ings of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion approved by the Assembly and 
draw up a Declaration on the duties of 
States and individuals in respect to 
the development of atomic energy so 
as to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes and to secure the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons from national 
armaments. 


The essential portion of the resolu- 
tion follows: 

“The General Assembly requests the 
International Law Commission to take 
into consideration the general findings, 
recommendations, and specific propo- 
sals of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion approved by the General Assem- 
bly and to frame and submit to the 
General Assembly before 31 July 1950 
the draft of a Declaration on the du- 
ties of States and individuals in re- 
spect of the development of atomic 
energy so as to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes and to secure the 
elimination of atomic weapons from na- 
tional armaments.” 


In his speech, Rau said the results 
of the work of the Commission could 
be embodied in a Declaration in much 
the same way as the General Assem- 
bly proclaimed the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in December, 
1948. He said India had no intention 
of supplanting the Atomic Energy 
Commission or the Sponsoring Powers 
—they would go on—but the idea is 
to consolidate the work already done 
in the best and most authoritative form 
possible. 


WEI'S SPEECH 


On November 8, Dr. H. R. Wei, of 
China, supported the French and Ca- 
nadian resolution. He said the dele- 
gates should all work for agreement 
but must not accept “white-washing.” 


“A treaty with any loophole or a 
treaty without teeth is worse than an 
open atomic arms race,” he said. “No 
simple declaration or treaty without 
teeth, i.e., without an effective sys- 
tem of enforcement, can stop the race 
in atomic armaments or prevent an 
atomic war.” 


MALIK'S SPEECH 
Malik also spoke on November 8. 


He charged the Anglo-American bloc 
with not wanting to prohibit atomic 
weapons because those countries still 
dream of utilizing atomic bombs for 
military purposes. He said the Atomic 
Energy Commission had been led into 
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an impasse by the Anglo-American 
bloc and in fact liquidated. He said 
those countries know that in view of 
the position they have taken there 
can be no agreement reached in the 
Commission. 

Malik said atomic energy is no long- 
er a secret known to one state but it 
is known to many states now. He said 
Soviet scientists have “a tremendous 
knowledge” about atomic energy. But 
he did not throw any further light 
on the question bothering most United 
Nations delegates: How many bombs 
does Russia have and how much does 
the Soviet Union know about the atom- 
ic secret? 

Malik then introduced the following 
resolution: 


THE SOVIET RESOLUTION 
The General Assembly: 


Draws attention to the fact that, 
despite all the efforts of the USSR, 
none of the problems referred to the 
Atomic Energy Commission has yet 
been solved and that the whole re- 
sponsibility for failure to give effect 
to the aforesaid decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly must rest with the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United Kingdom which 
have systematically opposed the adop- 
tion in the Commission of agreed deci- 
sions regarding the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the establishment 
of strict internationa! control of atomic 
energy in order to prevent its use for 
military purposes; 

Considers that the consultations car- 
ried on between the permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s decision of 4 November 
1948 have not assisted in the solution 
of the aforesaid problem referred to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, as dur- 
ing the consultations in the Atomic 
Energy Commission the representatives 
of the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom continued to de- 
fend proposals contrary in their es- 
sence to the problem of the immediate 
prohibition of atomic weapons and of 
the establishment of strict interna- 
tional control of atomic energy in order 
to prevent its use for warlike purposes; 

Instructs the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to resume its work to give 
effect to the General Assembly decisions 
of 24 January and 14 December 1946 
and forthwith to proceed to the estab- 
lishment of a draft convention for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and a 
draft convention for the control of 
atomic energy, it being understood that 
both conventions should be concluded 
and put into effect simultaneously. 


INTERIM REPORT ON SiIX-POWER TALKS 


We present this summary of the meetings of the Six Sponsoring 
Powers of the UNAEC in the belief that the arguments, though 
largely repetitious, serve as an introduction to a serious discussion 
of the new proposals for the control of atomic energy which will 


undoubtedly emerge. 


N OCTOBER 24, 1949, the rep- 
resentatives of the six per- 
manent members of the 

United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the following interim 
report on the consultations now in prog- 
ress: 

In paragraph 3 of General Assem- 
bly resolution 191 (III) of 4 Novem- 
ber 1948, the representatives of the 
Sponsoring Powers, who are the per- 
manent members of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, namely, Canada, Chi- 
na, France, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, were 
requested to hoid consultations ‘in or- 
der to determine if there exists a basis 
for agreement on the international con- 
trol of atomic energy to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes, and for 
the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons.’ 


The first meeting took place on 9 
August 1949. The consultations have 
not yet been concluded and are con- 
tinuing but, in order to inform the 
General Assembly of the position which 
has so far been reached, the six Spon- 
soring Powers have decided to transmit 
to it the summary records of the first 
ten meetings. 


Excerpts from the summary records 
follow. 
FIRST MEETING, AUGUST 9 

At the first meeting the delegates 
decided on a rotating chairmanship, 
agreed that paragraph 3 of General 
Assembly resolution 191 (III) (quoted 
above) should constitute the agenda 
for the meetings, agreed that meetings 
be held in closed session, and accepted 
Sir Alexander CADOGAN’s (U.K.) sug- 
gestion that the majority plan be dis- 
sected and a list be made of the funda- 
mental points on which the plan de- 
pended. 


SECOND MEETING, AUGUST 16 
On August 16, Sir Alexander Capo- 
GAN read a list of topics which the 
British delegation had prepared to 
serve as a basis for the discussions. 
He pointed out that the list included 
the fundamental points of the majori- 
ty plan, and that those points were es- 
sential to any effective control plan 
which might be devised, the topics be- 
ing listed in order of their importance. 


U. K. LIST OF TOPICS 


1. International System of Control: 


(a) There should be a strong and 
comprehensive international system for 
the control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, aimed 
at attaining the objectives set forth 
in the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of 24 January 1946. Such an in- 
ternational system should be estab- 
lished, and its scope and functions de- 
fined by an enforceable multilateral 
treaty in which all nations should par- 
ticipate on fair and equitable terms. 

(b) Policies concerning the produc- 
tion and use of atomic energy which 
substantially affect world security 
should be governed by principles estab- 
lished in the treaty. Production and 
other dangerous facilities should be 
distributed in accordance with quotas 
and provisions laid down in the treaty. 


2. International Control Agency: 


(a) There should be established, with- 
in the framework of the Security 
Council, an international control agen- 
cy, deriving its powers and status 
from the treaty under which it is es- 
tablished. The Agency should pos- 
sess powers and be charged with re- 
sponsibility necessary and appropriate 
for the prompt and effective discharge 
of the duties imposed upon it by the 
terms of the treaty. Its powers should 
be sufficiently broad and flexible to en- 
able it to deal with new developments 
that may hereafter arise in the field 
of atomic energy. 

(6) The personnel of the Agency 
should be recruited on an international 
basis. 


(c) The duly accredited representa- 
tives of the Agency should be afforded 
unimpeded rights of ingress, egress, and 
access for the performance of their 
inspections and other duties into, from, 
and within the territory of every par- 
ticipating nation, unhindered by na- 
tional or local authorities. 

3. Exchange of Information: 

(a) The Agency and the participat- 
ing nations should be guided by the 
general principle that there should be 
no secrecy concerning scientific and 
technical information on atomic ener- 
gy- 

(6b) The Agency should promote 
among all nations the exchange of ba- 
sic scientific information on atomic 
energy for peaceful ends. 


4. Prohibition of Atomic Weapons: 


(a) International agreement to out- 
law the national production and use 
of atomic weapons is an essential part 
of this international system of control. 

(6) The manufacture, possession, 
and use of atomie weapons by all na- 
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tions and by all persons under their 
jurisdiction should be forbidden. 


(c) Any existing stocks of atomic 
weapons should be disposed of, and 
proper use should be made of nuclear 
fuel for peaceful purposes. 

5. Development of Atomic Energy: 

{a) The development and use of 
atomic energy even for peaceful pur- 
poses are not exclusively matters of 
domestic concern of individual nations 
but rather have predominantly inter- 
national implications and _ repercus- 
sions. The development of atomic ener- 
gy must be made an international co- 
operative enterprise in all its phases. 


(b) The Agency should have positive 
research and developmental responsibil- 
ities in order to remain in the fore- 
front of atomic knowledge so as to 
render itself more effective in promot- 
ing the beneficial uses of atomic ener- 
gy and in eliminating the destructive 
ones. 


(c) The Agency should obtain and 
maintain information as complete and 
accurate as possible concerning world 
supplies of source material. 


6. Control over Atomic Materials and 
Facilities: 


(a) The Agency should hold all atom- 
ic source materials, nuclear fuels, and 
dangerous facilities in trust for the 
participating nations and be responsi- 
ble for ensuring that the provisions of 
the treaty in regard to their disposi- 
tion are executed. 


(b) The Agency should have the 
exclusive right to operate and manage 
all dangerous atomic facilities. 


(c) In any matters affecting security, 
nations cannot have any proprietary 
right or rights of decision arising 
therefrom over atomic source mate- 
rials, nuclear fuels, or dangerous fa- 
cilities located within their territories. 


(d) The Agency must be given in- 
disputable control of the source mate- 
rials promptly after their separation 
from their natural deposits, and on 
taking possession should give fair and 
equitable compensation determined by 
agreement with the nation concerned. 


(e) Activities related to atomic ener- 
gy, which are non-dangerous to se- 
curity, such as mining and milling of 
source material, and research, may be 
operated by nations or persons under 
license from the Agency. 


7. Means of Detecting and Preventing 
Clandestine Activities: 


The Agency should have the duty 
of seeking out any clandestine activi- 
ties or facilities involving source mate- 
rial or nuclear fuel; to this end it 
should have the power to require re- 
ports on relevant matters, to verify 
these reports and obtain such other in- 
formation as it deems necessary by 
direct inspection or other means, all 
subject to appropriate limitations. 


8. Stages: 


The treaty should embrace the en- 
tire programme for putting the inter- 
national system of control into effect, 
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and should provide a schedule for the 
completion of the transitional process 
over a period of time, step by step, in 
an orderly and agreed sequence leading 
to the full and effective establishment 
of international control of atomic ener- 
gy and prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Mr. TSARAPKIN (USSR) proposed 
the amalgamation of points 1 and 4, 
claiming that the problem of interna- 
tional control was only a derivative of 
prohibition. 


Sir Alexander CADOGAN the 
USSR proposal might be good enough 
in logic but not in experience. Al- 
though prohibition might be primor- 
dial, it was a fact that those who pos- 
sess atomic weapons must be protected 
before they will give them up. 


said 


Mr. HIcKERSON (U.S.) emphasized 
that there must be a single-package 
solution to the whole problem. 


It was agreed that point 4, “Prohi- 
bition of weapons,” be considered first. 


THIRD MEETING, AUGUST 19 


Mr. TSARAPKIN submitted the follow- 
ing amendments to point 4 of the work- 
ing paper: 


SOVIET AMENDMENTS 


4, Prohibition of Atomic Weapons: 

(a) An international convention out- 
lawing the production, use, and posses- 
sion of atomic weapons is an essential 
part of any system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy. In order to be 
effective, such a convention should be 
supplemented by the establishment of 
a universal system of international con- 
trol, including inspection to ensure that 
the provisions of the convention are 
earried out and “to protect States ob- 
serving the convention from possible 
violations and evasions.” 


(b) The Atomic Energy Commission 
should forthwith proceed to prepare a 
draft convention for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and a draft convention 
on control of atomic energy, on the un- 
derstanding that both conventions 
should be concluded and brought into 
effect simultaneously. 


(c) Atomic weapons should not be 
used in any circumstances. The pro- 
duction, possession, and use of atomic 
weapons by any State, agency, or per- 
son whatsoever should be prohibited. 


(d) All existing stocks of finished 
and unfinished atomic weapons should 
be destroyed within three months of the 
date of entry into force of the conven- 
tion for the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons. Nuclear fuel contained in the said 
atomic weapons should be used for 
peaceful purposes. 


FOURTH MEETING, AUGUST 25 


Mr. TSIANG (China) and Mr. CHAUVEL 
(France) agreed that the Soviet amend- 





ments, insofar as they pertained to 
Point 4, were in substantial agreement 
with the U.K. list of topics. They felt 
that several amendments touched upon 
other points, notably Points 1, 6, and 7, 
and urged that the amendments be con- 
sidered in relation to Point 1, “The 
international control of atomic energy.” 


Mr. HICKERSON (U.S.) said that all 
delegations favored the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. He thought the USSR 
amendments were obscure in regard to 
controls, and reintroduced the same 
USSR proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion from 1946 to 1949 and which had 
previously been discussed in great de- 
tail. 


Mr. TSARAPKIN (USSR) then ana- 
lyzed the U.K. text and pointed out 
that: it provided for the outlawing of 
the national production and use of 
atomic weapons but did not mention the 
question of ownership. The USSR dele- 
gation believed it essential to outlaw 
the ownership of atomic weapons. The 
U.K. statement in Point 4 (b) that na- 
tions and all persons under their juris- 
diction were prohibited from manufac- 
turing, possessing, and using atomic 
weapons, while the Agency was not 
(Point 6) was unacceptable to the 
USSR delegation. The USSR amend- 
ment (4d) set a time-limit for the de- 
struction of all stocks of atomic weapons 
both finished or unfinished. 


The members did not agree to Mr. 
Tsarapkin’s proposal to record their 
agreement on the Soviet amendments on 
prohibition. 


Mr. HICKERSON (U.S.) stated that the 
Soviet amendments were unacceptable 
to his Government. He did not feel that 
the members were in a position to re 
cord formal agreement on any phase of 
the problem until all of its aspects had 
been examined. 


FIFTH MEETING, SEPTEMBER | 


Sir Alexander CADOGAN (U.K.) noted 
that the representatives seemed to be 
agreed as to the general desirability of 
prohibition, although there was not yet 
an agreement in detail. 


Mr. CHAUVEL (France) recorded the 
French Government’s agreement with 
Point 1 of the U.K. text. 


In answer to a request by Dr. TSIANG 
(China) for information as to what 
control measures were visualized by the 
USSR, in addition to inspection, Mr. 
TSARAPKIN outlined the main points of 
his Government’s concept of a control 
system as follows: 
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SOVIET CONTROL PLAN 


1. To ensure the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, in accord- 
ance with the international convention 
on the prohibition of atomic and other 
major weapons of mass destruction and 
also with the purpose of preventing vio- 
lations of the convention on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and for the 
protection of complying States against 
hazards of violations and _ evasions, 
strict international control shall be es- 
tablished simultaneously over all facil- 
ities engaged in the mining of atomic 
raw materials and in the production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy. 


2. To carry out measures of control 
of atomic energy facilities, there shall 
be established, within the framework of 
the Security Council, an international 
commission for atomic energy control to 
be called the International Control Com- 
mission. 


_ 8. The International Control Commis- 
sion shali have its own machinery for 
inspection. 


4, The terms and organizational prin- 
ciples of the international control of 
atomic energy, and also the composition, 
rights, and obligations of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, as well as 
provisions on the basis of which it shall 
carry out its activities, shall be deter- 
minded by a special international con- 
vention on atomic energy control, which 
is to be concluded in accordance with 
the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 


5. In order to ensure the effective- 
ness of international control of atomic 
energy, the convention on the control of 
atomic energy shall be based on the 
following fundamental provisions: 

(a) The International Control Com- 
mission shall be composed of the rep- 
resentatives of States members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission established 
by the General Assembly decision of 24 
January, 1946, and may create such 
subsidiary organs as it finds necessary 
for the fulfilment of its functions. 

(b) The International Control Com- 
mission shall establish its own rules of 
procedure. 

(c) The personnel of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission shall be 
selected on an international basis. 

(d) The International Control Com- 
mission shall periodically carry out in- 
spection of facilities for the mining of 
atomic raw materials and atomic 
energy. 


6. In carrying out the inspection of 
atomic energy facilities, the Interna- 
tional Control Commission shall under- 
take the following measures: 


(a) Investigate the activities of facil- 
ities for mining atomic raw materials 
and for the production of atomic ma- 
terials and atomic energy, and check 
their accounts; 

(b) Check existing stocks of atomic 
raw materials, atomic materials, and 
unfinished products; 

(c) Study production operations to 
the extent necessary for the control of 
the use of atomic materials and atomic 
energy; 


(d) Observe the fulfilment of the 
rules of technical exploitation of the 
facilities prescribed by the convention 
on control, and work out and prescribe 
the rules of technological control of such 
facilities; 

(e) Collect and analyse data on the 
mining of atomic raw materials and on 
the production of atomic materials and 
atomic energy; 


(f) Carry out special investigations 
in cases when suspicion of violations of 
the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons arises; 


(g) Make recommendations to Gov- 
ernments on questions relating to the 
production stockpiling, and use of 
atomic materials and atomic energy; 


(h) Make recommendations to the 
Security Council on measures for pre- 
vention and suppression with regard to 
violators of the conventions on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and on the 
control of atomic energy. 


7. For the fulfilment of the tasks of 
control and inspection entrusted to the 
International Control Commission, the 
latter shall have the right of: 


(a) Access to any facilities for min- 
ing, production, and _ stockpiling of 
atomic raw materials and atomic ma- 
terials, as well as to the facilities for 
the exploitation of atomic energy; 


(b) Acquaintance with the produc- 
tion operations of the atomic energy 
facilities, to the extent necessary for 
the control of the use of atomic mate- 
rials and atomic energy; 

(c) Carrying out weighing, measure- 
ments, and various analyses of atomic 
raw materials, atomic materials, and 
unfinished products; 


(ad) Requesting from the Govern- 
ment of any nation, and checking vari- 
ous data and reports on the activities of 
atomic energy facilities; 

(e) Requesting various explanations 
on the questions relating to the activ- 
ities of atomic eneryy facilities; 

(f) Making recommendations and 
presenting suggestions to Governments 
on matters concerning the production 
and use of atomic energy; 


(g) Submitting recommendations for 
the consideration of the Security Coun- 
cil on measures in regard to violations 
of the conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the control of 
atomic energy. 


8. In accordance with the tasks of 
international control of atomic energy, 
scientific research activities in the field 
of atomic energy shall be based on the 
following provisions: 


(a) Scientific research activities in 
the field of atomic energy must comply 
with the necessity of carrying out the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and with the necessity of pre- 
venting its use for military purposes. 


(b) Signatory States to the conven- 
tion on the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons must have the right to carry on un- 
restricted scientific research activities 
in the field of atomic energy, directed 
towards discovery of methods of its use 
for peaceful purposes. 


(c) In the interests of an effective 
fulfilment of its control and inspectorial 
functions, the International Control 
Commission must have the possibility to 
carry out scientific research activities 
in the field of discovery of methods for 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The carrying out of such ac- 
tivities will enable the Commission to 
keep itself informed on the latest 
achievements in this field and to have 
its own skilled international personnel, 
which is required by the Commission 
for practical execution of the measures 
of control and inspection. 

(d) In conducting scientific research 
in the field of atomic energy, one of the 
most important tasks of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission should be to 
insure a wide exchange of information 
among nations in this field and to ren- 
der necessary assistance, through ad- 
vice, to the countries parties to the con- 
vention, which may request such as- 
sistance. 

(e) The International Control Com- 
mission must have at its disposal mate- 
rial facilities, including research labo- 
ratories and experimental installations, 
necessary for the proper organization of 
the research activities to be conducted 
by it. 


SIXTH MEETING, SEPTEMBER 8 


The discussion centered on Point 6 of 
the U.K. list “‘Control over Atomic Ma- 
terials and Facilities.” The Canadian, 
French, and American delegates ex- 
pressed agreement with the control plan 
listed under Point 6. 


Mr. HIcKERSON (U.S.) said that the 
proposals which the Russian delegate 
had submitted at the last meeting were 
those put forward in June, 1947, and 
subsequently rejected by the majority; 
they implied national ownership. A 
treaty which prohibited atomic weapons 
but permitted nations to own atomic ex- 
plosions would be a contradiction in 
terms. It would not merely fail to en- 
sure the enforcement of prohibition, but 
also would keep national rivalries alive. 
The task of an agency supervising such 
activities would be an impossible one. 
It would have to deal with well in- 
trenched national commissions and fric- 
tions inevitably would arise; the system 
would be no more than a fraud. 


Mr. TSARAPKIN (USSR) pointed out 
that Point 6 was not new either; the 
argument that the USSR proposals had 
been considered and rejected carried no 
conviction, for the same was true of 
the U.K. text, the contents of which 
were known to be inacceptable to the 


USSR. 


The argument against National own- 
ership, he said, was illusory since the 
plants and stockpiles would be located 
on national territory and would be with- 
in the grasp of nations. Since atomic 
installations were vast enterprises and 
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of great economic significance to na- 
tions, interference with the economic 
life of the nation would follow as a 
result of arbitrary acts of the control 
organ. Such action on the nation’s ter- 
ritory would be a violation of its sover- 
eignty. Various meanings could be at- 
tached to “control.” The Wall Street 
interpretation was apparently “owner- 
ship,” while the Soviet Government saw 
it as meaning a system of inspection 
and checking to ensure against viola- 
tions. The United States, said Mr. 
TSARAPKIN, were aware of the inac- 
ceptibility of their plan and used the 
threat of an armaments race to force 
its acceptance. The USSR insisted upon 
strict control but opposed the transfer 
of ownership to the international agen- 
cy, which would then not be controller 
but an owner. 

Mr. HICKERSON (U.S.) said that he 
had stated that his Government would 
endorse the majority plan until a better 
plan emerged, not that there should be 
the majority plan or none. The remarks 
of the USSR representative convinced 
him that the majority plan was not 
understood. 


SEVENTH MEETING, SEPTEMBER 14 


Sir Alexander CADOGAN, (U.K.) re- 
plied to the criticism that the majority 
plan would violate national sovereignty 
by remarking that all treaties involved 
a surrender of sovereignty. He regarded 
the plan as a pooling of sovereignty 
rather than any violation of it. 

Mr. HICKERSON (U.S.) drew atten- 
tion to the safeguards against arbitrary 
acts by the agency: the inclusion in the 
treaty of the principles governing the 
quota for the distribution of facilities 
and the production and stockpiling of 
nuclear fuel, and the rights of appeal 
against the agency, the provisions to 
ensure that no nation should achieve 
military advantage by the seizure of 
existing stockpiles. 

Mr. TSARAPKIN (USSR) answered 
that this attempted clarification merely 
referred to documents on the majority 
plan which were familiar to him. There 
was nothing novel in it; it was the 
equivalent of what had been proposed 
by Mr. Baruch. He reasserted that the 
periodic inspections supplemented by 
special investigations when suspicions 
arose would be quite sufficient to ensure 
effective control. 

Mr. DE RosE (France) said that the 
views of the French government on the 
nature of effective controls had been 
based on information supplied from 
their scientific experts; the facts had 
not been chaHenged; neither could the 
conclusions be challenged. The facts 
were that nuclear fuel used for atomic 
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weapons was the same as the nuclear 
fuel used in power reactors having 
peaceful applications. The processes for 
producing fuel were the same whether 
the intended uses were peaceful or war- 
like. The inherent dangers were evi- 
dent. Periodic inspection was inade- 
quate; it was a known fact that the 
radiation hazards made it impossible 
to have full access to large installations 
where operations were conducted by re- 
mote controls; therefore it was not pos- 
sible to verify materials accounting. 
Even if such accounting were possible 
it would be necessary to shut down and 
“clean up” the plants, and this would 
result in the very interference to eco- 
nomic life to which the USSR represen- 
tative objected. 

Dr. TsIANG (China) said his Govern- 
ment found the USSR plan of inspec- 
tion inadequate only half measures in 
the direction of control—and that his 
Government supported the position out- 
lined in Point 6. The fears of the USSR 
that the United States wished to set up 
a hegemony were groundless. In the 
future agency the majority of the gov- 
ernments represented would have neith- 
er atomic weapons nor atomic power; 
such governments would desire absolute 
prohibition and absolute control. 


EIGHTH MEETING, SEPTEMBER 29 


Mr. HICKERSON (U.S.) spoke at 
length on the technical difficulties in 
detecting the diversion of nuclear fuels 
and atomic materials from atomic plants. 
These difficulties would make even con- 
tinuous inspection inadequate for con- 
trol purposes. U.S. scientists had con- 
vinced his government that a control 
system to be effective must provide for 
exclusive international operation and 
management of all dangerous materials 
held in trust by the international agency 
on behalf of the signatory powers. 

Mr. CHAUVEL (France) said that the 
term “ownership” when applied to the 
international operation of atomic energy 
facilities was’ used with a meaning dif- 
ferent from the ordinary one. The 
agency would be a “trustee for the in- 
ternational community”. 

In the view of the French Govern- 
ment, the main point was not to estab- 
lish international ownership of those 
plants, but rather to agree that States 
should renounce certain rights which 
normally go with ownership if their 
exercise would affect control. If this 
were agreed, wording would be no ob- 
stacle. 

On these two questions, ownership 
and sovereignty, the French had an ob- 
jective attitude. They did not judge the 
worth of a control plan in terms of the 
encroachments upon their rights of 





ownership or sovereignty. Their sole 
standard was its effectiveness in en- 
suring security. 

Mr. TSARAPKIN (USSR) said that 
the French and United States delegates 
had stated nothing new. The picture 
presented was distorted and the tech- 
nical difficulties involved were imagi- 
nary and exaggerated. He claimed that 
control, as envisaged in the USSR pro- 
posals, was technologically possible and 
was recognized as possible by the Scien- 
tific and Technical Committee. He said 
again that the USSR delegation could 
not accept the United Stated plan. It 
did not provide for effective control but 
was concerned only with management 
and ownership. He presumed that the 
U.S. delegation, as well as the other 
delegations maintained their previous 
position that control over the ultimate 
phases of production would be left open 
to the distant future. If the U.S. per- 
sisted in maintaining that position, in- 
stallations producing finished products 
would remain uncontrolled for some 
time. That position was unacceptable 
to the USSR delegation. 

Mr. HIcKERSON (U.S.) replied that 
prohibition and control were insepa- 
rable parts of an integrated whole, and 
that a solution must be found, whether 
in one or two treaties. He referred the 
USSR delegate to the majority plan of 
control under which each phase of con- 
trol would go into effect with a corres- 
ponding phase of prohibition. 

Dr. WEI (China) went back to the 
question of the technical feasibility of 
control. He noted that he had taken 
part in the discussions of the Scientific 
and Technical Committee and Commit- 
tee 2, at which the representatives con- 
cluded that the only effective control 
was management and operation by an 
international agency. The representa- 
tives had not intended to have all facil- 
ities managed by the international agen- 
cy, but only the dangerous ones, i.e. the 
isotope separation plants, the large re- 
actors and the chemical extracting 
plants, for which management was ab- 
solutely necessary to safeguard the 
security of the world. He said that the 
international agency was being given 
the minimum power on reactors where 
managerial control was necessary. If 
there were another facility which could 
be decontrolled to the extent that there 
could be national management, it would 
be done. The USSR proposals had been 
given up because the testimony of scien- 
tists and engineers had convinced the 
representatives that they did not pro- 
vide the necessary safeguards. When- 
ever it could be proved that inspection 
was a sufficient safeguard, he was quite 
sure that its application and usage 
would be extended. 
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NINTH MEETING, OCTOBER 6 


General MCNAUGHTON (Canada) 
elaborated five differences between the 
original United States proposals and 
the plan approved by the General As- 
sembly, saying that the emphasis had 
“shifted from the unattainable objective 
of prevention and the punishment of 
violators by an autocratic and powerful 
authority to the more reasonable and 
realizable purpose of setting up an effec- 
tive system to ensure adequate warn- 
ings. The United Nations plan could 
not truthfully be ascribed to any single 
delegation. 

Mr. Hickerson (U.S.) read from 
various documents to show that his 
Government had never maintained that 
control over the ultimate phases of pro- 
duction would be left open to the distant 
future. 

At this meeting the Chairman (Mr. 
CHAUVEL) observed that the fact that 
an atomic explosion had taken place 
within the boundaries of the USSR had 
not been mentioned during the con- 
sultations. 

Sir Alexander CADOGAN (U.K.) said 
that he thought it absurd and unrealis- 
tic that the representatives had not 
referred to the explosion. In the past, 
some delegations had complained that 
they had had to take on trust technical 
information which was vouchsafed to 
them by other delegations. Now no 
such disadvantage existed and he felt 
there might be a franker exchange of 
views. 

Mr. MALIK (USSR) said that the al- 
leged differences between the “Baruch- 
Acheson-Lilienthal” plan and that of 
the majority had no significance in sub- 
stance and were only secondary ques- 
tions. In both plans prohibition of 
atomic weapons were postponed to the 
indefinite future, an unknown stage to 
which no one referred precisely. It 
would be put into effect only after the 
establishment of a control plan. Both 
plans focussed attention on first con- 
trolling raw materials. Of course the 
Soviet Union could not accept such a 
control plan, which could not constitute 
genuine control, since nuclear fuel pro- 
ducing plants would remain free of all 
control for an indefinite period. If an 
interr.ational agency were to be set up, 
its terms of reference must ensure com- 
plete control over all stages of atomic 
energy. Otherwise the agency would be 
invalid. He felt that the authors of the 
majority plan wished to limit the pro- 
duction of atomic materials to the re- 
quirements of United States atomic 
plants alone in order to monopolize all 
production in the United States and 
prohibit the production of nuclear fuel 
in other countries. The Baruch plan 


had been based on the illusion of a con- 
tinuing monopoly of the secret of the 
production of atomic energy. There was 
no monopoly and there was no secret. 
If the U.S. Government continued to 
maintain its plan and not depart from 
its original proposals, it was difficult 
to see how agreement could be reached. 

Mr. HicKEerRSON (U.S.) said he felt 
that Mr. Malik had completely distorted 
his statement. He asked the Soviet 
Union representative to indicate where 
in the majority plan was it. provided 
that control should start with raw ma- 
terials. He challenged Mr. Malik to find 
it there. He said that he could not, with 
dignity, reply further to the remarks 
of the USSR representative. 


TENTH MEETING, OCTOBER 13 

Mr. CHAUVEL proposed the brief in- 
terim report, suggesting that this, to- 
gether with the summary records of 
the meetings, be forwarded to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Isotope Distribution 


A recently issued report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Isotopes— 
A Three-Year Summary of U. S. Dis- 
tribution! outlines the growth of the 
isotope distribution program since its 
inception on Aug 2, 1946. The report 
contains a bibliography of the more 
than 1,850 publications that have been 
issued on the work done with these 
products of the atomic energy program. 

The thirtieth country to qualify for 
participation in the program is Japan— 
the first occupied country to be granted 
approval. 

In July the Commission widened its 
distribution program by undertaking to 
supply cyclotron-produced radioisotopes 
to research institutions within the 
United States and its territories. 


AEC Security Clearance 
(Continued from page 839) 
ter, which they may deem necessary to 
arrive at a recommendation. 

3. It is suggested that the accomplish- 
ments of the personnel security clear- 
ance program be reviewed by those to 
whom complete statistics are available. 
On the basis of known cases, it is con- 
cluded that the FBI investigation in the 
future should be limited to a survey of 
existing police records and a continua- 
tion of its investigation of subversive 
organizations. This procedure should be 
sufficient to eliminate the recognized se- 
curity risks and, at the same time, would 
not extend the collection of police files 
about individual citizens. It is believed 
that existing or slightly modified em- 


ployment procedures, if conscientiously 
followed, should eliminate individuals 
of unreliable character from Federal 
employment. 





Security Problems from the 
Administrators’ Viewpoint 


Other speakers at the Atlantic City 
symposium stressed the administrative 
problems connected with personnel se- 
curity clearance. 

CARROLL L. WILSON, General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, reviewed the progress made 
by the Commission in evolving criteria 
and procedures useful in determining 
the eligibility of an individual for se- 
curity clearance. 

“Some measure of the magnitude of 
this undertaking and the general re- 
sults are indicated by a few statistics. 
During the period from January 1, 1947 
to April 50, 1949, the Commission pro- 
cessed the cases of 141,469 individuals 
to the FBI for background investiga- 
tions. Records as of that date reflect 
that clearance was withheld in 2,077 
cases. Of these cases clearance was 
ultimately granted to 688 individuals 
and denied to 173. In 1,162 cases 
terminations occurred prior to final 
security determination. Fifty-four of 
the cases, as of April 30, 1949, were 
pending final security clearance.” 

The problem engaging the attention 
of the Commission now is the develop- 
ment of an administrative review pro- 
cedure for applicants. 

COLONEL E. M. TALLY, JR., 
Chief, Office of Manpower, Munitions 
Board, saw the security problem as a 
search for “ways and means of giving 
the utmost protection to the trade 
secrets which are available to defend 
this country, and yet obtain maximum 
production, the most rapid advance- 
ment possible in the scientific fields, 
and the protection of innocent people 
from discrimination.” 

One of the primary needs is for 
uniform and workable procedures and 
criteria on the clearing of individuals 
and facilities to handle these trade 
secrets. 

A Central Security File which will 
maintain data on all individuals, or- 
ganizations, facilities, factories, etc., 
that have been cleared by all the Mili- 
tary departments is being compiled. 

The procedures and criteria for the 
Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Personnel 
Security Board and the Industrial 
Employment Review Board are being 
worked out and will soon be published 
in the “Industrial Security Clearance 
Manual” now being prepared by the 
Staff of the Munitions Board. 
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Must We Hide. By R. E. Lapp, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison Wesley Press, 
1949. Pp. 182. $3.00. 


APP’s Must We Hide is very differ- 
L ent from Bradley’s No Place To 
Hide. Bradley’s book puts you in the 
front row at Bikini; your knowledge 
of what happened is as good as any 
sailor’s. But how much did the sailors 
really learn? 

Lapp’s book begins where Bradley’s 
ends. After listing the significant facts 
on the explosions over Japan and at 
Bikini, Lapp really gets into his stride. 
His stride is a big one, taking him into 
nearly every pertinent area of technol- 
ogy and military science, including 
some areas where angels fear to tread 
and AEC clearance men fear to clear. 

Chapter IX, “Delivery Problem,” cov- 
ers five major matters in only ten 
pages. Reasons why an aggressor 
would or would not give twenty atomic 
bombs to fifth-columnists to smuggle 
into enemy cities are summarized in 
one page. Guided missile potentialities 
are analyzed in two pages; long-range 
bombers in three; jet-propelled bombers 
in one. Atomic propulsion of aircraft 
is taken up in two pages, then firmly 
set down again as being at least fifteen 
years away. 

Clearly the book is unsummarizable. 
How can one summarize a two-page 
precis on “Intelligence Interception,” 
a one-page essay on “Defensive Air 
Weapons,” a two-page survey of “Re- 
taliation’”? One may at least say that 
the book exhibits these restraints: It 
does not involve itself in political mat- 
ters, United Nations efforts, or bac- 
teriological warfare. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
book is that it does not sell any par- 
ticular theses. Such diffidence is un- 
usual, almost disconcerting. Bradley’s 
two messages were clear (even if some- 
what contradictory): Radioactivity is 
incredibly dangerous; radioactivity at 
Bikini injured none of the 42,000 per- 
sons present. The two theses of Black- 
ett’s Fear, War, and the Bomb are 
clear, (even though sustained only by 
skillful sleight-of-hand): The atomic 
bomb is not so terrible; the UNAEC’s 
control plan would be unfair to Rus- 
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sia and should be abandoned. 
presents hundreds of facts and as 
many arguments. But no central mes- 
sage is built up; no heroic philosophy 
is unfolded for the reader to cling to, 
or damn. 

Unlike Brodie’s The Absolute Weap- 
on, which proceeds in methodical schol- 
arly manner from a modest array of 
facts (taken reverently from the Smyth 
Report), Must We Hide proceeds im- 
petuously through a wealth of facts 
and arguments. The ease with which 
the ideas are presented refiects Lapp’s 
decade of immersion in nuclear physics 
and military atomic energy. Many 
informal discussions in the laboratory 
and in the Pentagon Building are pre- 
requisite to a work as full of facts, 
argument and counter-argument as this. 

Some specific criticisms can be made. 
The title seems not constructive; the 
question it raises (on the cover) is 
raised nowhere else, and the book is 
neither for nor against its predeces- 
sor in the “hide” series. The organiza- 
tion of material is such that a given 


Lapp 


subject may recur several times. There 
is no index, no adequate table of con- 
tents. On page 130, in discussing what 
we should do if suddenly subjected to 
atomic bombing, the author lists in 
italics three steps which should prove 
effective, including “destruction of the 
enemy’s long-range bombers and bomb- 
er bases’; but on page 138 he finds 
it “difficult to see how retaliatory at- 
tacks, even with atomic bombs, could 
deprive the enemy of its bases... .” 
The thirty-one photographs included 
are excellent. Several photographs and 
drawings are included showing strik- 
ingly how our principal cities would 
appear if damaged in the same propor- 
tions that German and Japanese cities 
suffered. Several cuts are presented 
on city-planning schemes which would 
greatly reduce vulnerability. The book 
should be valuable to anyone seeking 
more than a mere emotional feel for 
the military-atomic-energy problems 
which cannot but mature during the 
next twenty years. 
7. A. SHURCLIFF 
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Peace or Pestilence. By THEODORE ROSE- 
BuRY, New York: Whittlesey House, 
1949. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


HE subject of biological warfare, 

sometimes known as _ bacterial 

warfare, is controversial. Be- 
cause of various sensational articles in 
the press and in magazines during the 
past few years, Secretary Forrestal 
found it necessary to release an author- 
itative statement on the subject shortly 
before his retirement (Published in 
April, 1949, Bulletin, pages 104-5). 

To establish the background against 
which the book under review was writ- 
ten, it is desirable to quote at some 
length from this statement: 

“Unfortunately, the public has been 
given an exaggerated impression as to 
the potency and state of development 
of biological warfare. For example, it 
has been stated that a single plane with 
a small bomb filled with a biological 
agent would be capable of wiping out 
the population of an entire city with 
a single blow. Such a statement is not 
in accord with the facts as we know 
them today. 

“As a further example, in a recent 
article it was stated that one ounce of 
a particular biological material would 
be sufficient to kill 200,000,000 people. 
The facts are that it is impossible to 








spread an ounce of any kind of material 
for the purposes of warfare in such 
a manner as to affect even a small per- 
centage of such a tremendous number 
of persons. 


“Many other exaggerated statements 
have appeared. One article stated that 
biological warfare makes it possible 
to kill the inhabitants of an entire 
continent very quickly. Another stated 
that it would be a simple matter to 
spread plague in the United States. 
Still another maintained that a means 
is available for spreading various dis- 
eases among millions of people by drop- 
ping a few capsules from one airplane. 
Such claims are fantastic and have no 
| basis in fact. 
| “While it would be folly to under- 

estimate the potentialities of biological 
warfare, there is no factual basis for 
extravagant claims of the existence of 
| a biological super-weapon. 

“Many articles have described bio- 
logical warfare as more terrible than 
| the atomic bomb. The fact is that these 
two weapons differ from one another 
so basically that a direct comparison 
is meaningless. The atomic bomb des- 
| troys not only life but also buildings 
| and other structures, and is in that 
Rcamest similar to high explosives. In 
| addition, atomic radiation may persist 
{ 


indefinitely in contaminated areas and 
produce serious effects on living matter. 

“Biological warfare agents, on the 
other hand, affect only living matter, 
do not destroy material structures and, 
in most cases, are non-persistent. Death, 
protracted sickness or only temporary 
incapacitation might be produced in 
man, by the selection and dissemination 
of the proper biological agent.” 

Although the internal evidence in the 
book is to the effect that this release 
was not available to Dr. Rosebury at 
the time of his writing, his book is 
entirely within this framework, in that 
it scrupulously avoids sensationalism 
and extravagant statements. Dr. Rose- 
bury is said to have been Chief of the 
Air-Borne Infection project at the 
United States Biological Warfare Head- 
quarters at Camp Detrick, Maryland, 
during the war, and thus has expert 
first-hand familiarity with the subject 
about which he writes. He has, however, 
limited his sources to those available 
to the general public in the press, maga- 
zines, and technical periodicals. He 
quotes freely from the “Merck Report,’! 
released to the press on January 3, 
1946, and subsequently withdrawn from 
circulation, according to the March 12, 
1949 release quoted from above. 

Peace or Pestilence may therefore be 
accepted as a reasonably objective and 
authoritative statement concerning the 
potentialities and limitations of biologi- 
cal warfare, in so far as such a state- 
ment can be based upon generally avail- 
able information. The book does not, 
of course, make use of any “classified” 
material and does not include reference 
to any recent advances in the subject 
matter and techniques of biological war- 
fare, if indeed there are any such 
advances. Although the book has no 
official status or sanction, it does for 
the field of biological warfare what the 
Smyth Report did for atomic warfare; 
it goes a long way toward clarifying its 
subject for the general reader. 

The book includes 35 pages of intro- 
ductory material, 100 pages of a semi- 
technical analysis of the implications of 
this subject for our civilization, and 12 
pages of references, plus an index. With 
the introductory materia], the writing 
is such that the book can be read with 
understanding by any reasonably well- 
informed person. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE AGENTS 


Biological warfare embraces two 
varieties of agents. An example of one 
is a highly poisonous bacterial protein, 
the botulinus toxin, the substance re- 
eribtished in Bulletin, 11 (October 1, 1946), 


sponsible for outbreaks of botulism, and 
the most toxic substance known to man. 
As Rosebury points out, simple arith- 
metic applied to the known facts con- 
cerning this substance tells us that it 
has “more than 200 million potential 
human deaths in each ounce of it,” and 
it is from a twisted version of this fact 
that we get the statement that one ounce 
could kill 200 million people. Actually, 
as pointed out in the Forrestal state- 
ment, there is no way to get one ounce 
of the substance distributed among even 
a small percentage of such a number of 
persons. And it must be pointed out 
that the botulinus toxin includes no 
living matter, so that its effect is lim- 
ited to that actually ingested or other- 
wise absorbed into the organism. 

A larger and presumably more im- 
portant class of biological agents, po- 
tentially useful in biological warfare, 
includes living microbes or viruses, cov- 
ered by the more name of 
Since these are living and 
reproduce themselves, they are capable 
of spreading indefinitely under favor- 
able conditions and thereby of produc- 
ing epidemics. In this respect they may 
be compared with fire, which is also a 
self-propagating agent, and which was 
found in World War II to be one of the 
most destructive of all weapons. Be- 
cause of this ability to propagate them- 
selves, fantastically small quantities of 
the more virulent organisms are able 
to infect individuals. And with indi- 
viduals once infected, and under condi- 
tions favorable for the further propa- 
gation of the germs, epidemics which 
might conceivably be world-wide could 
be started. There is thus again some 
basis in fact for the extravagant state- 
ments quoted in the Forrestal release. 


common 


“verms,” 


PRACTICABILITY OF 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


But it is just here, on the issue of 
favorable conditions, that the argument 
in favor of the extravagant claim falls 
down. If there were no natural limita- 
tion of the spread of influenza, plague, 
parrot fever, polio, tularemia, et al., 
these diseases would be rampant 
throughout the world at all times, as 
in fact infiuenza has been for limited 
periods. In spite of the virulence of the 
organisms causing these and other high- 
ly infective diseases, we have learned 
how to live in the same world with them, 
and to survive. On this point Dr. Rose- 
bury has to say (p. 86) “psittacosis 
(parrot fever) is a self-propagating 
disease. Naturally occurring outbreaks 
have all been small, perhaps in part 
because each started from a single case, 
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or because they occurred within the 
confines of laboratories. If BW were 
to introduce a high concentration of 
initial cases severe epidemicity might 
result.” But this conclusion is pure 
speculation; the important fact is that 
outbreaks of this disease have always 
been self-limited. 


Dr. Rosebury’s opinion concerning 
the practicability of biological warfare, 
by the use of living organisms, is set 
forth in the following words (p. 116): 
“We need not entertain serious doubts, 
then, that the bottleneck problem of BW 
—the large-scale dissemination of air- 
borne agents—is not beyond the ken of 
human genius. We may be sure that 
it can be solved, and if we are sure of 
it and proceed to mix that assurance 
in proper proportions with all the other 
things the published record tells us 
about BW, we need not doubt that BW 
is capable of taking its place beside 
the atomic bomb and other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction.” 


Again this is largely speculation. Dr. 
Rosebury leaves no doubt, as was stated 
in the Merck Report, that “the poten- 
tialities of biological warfare cannot be 
safely ignored.” But neither Dr. Rose- 
bury, nor anyone else, on the basis of 
information used in the writing of this 
book, can state with any degree of 
certainty how much of the potentialities 
of biological warfare can be realized in 
warfare. The human race has in part 
defended itself against epidemics by 
sanitation, as in the cases of malaria 
and yellow fever, but there are other 
defenses, in part within the human 
organism itself, which tend to limit the 
spread and duration of even the most 
virulent and highly epidemic diseases. 
It must. be said, to balance the Merck 
statement, that no one who proposes to 
use biological agents in warfare can 
afford to ignore either the natural de- 
fenses of the human race, or the de- 
fensive measures that have been devel- 
oped by the ingenuity of man. 


Dr. Rosebury aiso deals, although 
less at length, with the possibility of 
destroying animals and crops with bio- 
logical and other related agents. The 
Camp Detrick program included testing 
large numbers of synthetic chemicals 
for their “antiplant” action, and it was 
from this program that the well-known 
weed killer, 2, 4-D, was made 
available for general use. Dissemina- 
tion of fungus diseases of plants was 
also studied, and some of these diseases 
are potentially useful in all-out warfare. 
The initiation of epidemics among 
animals — foot-and-mouth disease, to 
mention only one—is subject to the 
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same potentialities and limitations that 
apply to dissemination of disease among 
human beings. 


COST OF BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


There is frequent reference in the 
popular literature to biological warfare 
as a sort of “poor man’s atomic bomb,” 
with the implication that biological 
weapons can be made in the kitchen, 
without any special equipment or large 
organization. Again there is a kernel 
of truth in this, as recognized in the 
Merck Report, in that “the development 
of agents for biological warfare is pos- 
sible in many countries, large and small, 
without vast expenditures of money or 
the construction of huge production 
facilities.” It is also true that “the 
development of biological warfare could 
very well proceed in many countries, 
perhaps under the guise of legitimate 
medical or biological research.” But 
even though the effort on biological 
warfare need be neither vast nor huge, 
neither can it proceed on a miniature 
scale with any expectation of its being 
employed on a decisive scale. Little 
effort would be required for an occa- 
sional act of sabotage, but military use 
would necessarily require development, 
production facilities, weapons, and pro- 
tective equipment, perhaps on the scale 
required for the use of chemical agents 
in werfare in World War I. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, Dr. Rosebury 
tends to underestimate the effort re- 
quired on the part of any nation pro- 
posing to embark upon biological war- 
fare, especially when such warfare can- 
not be counted upon to be one-sided. 


The subtitle of this book is “Biologi- 
cal Warfare and How to Avoid It.” In 
dealing with the latter part of this title 
the author enters the field of interna- 
tional relations particularly as it is con- 
cerned with the international control of 
weapons of mass destruction, and with 
the reaching of an accord which will 
lead to a lasting peace. This reviewer 
does not pretend to be able to judge 
this part of the book. The arguments 
used are all familiar and reasonable, 
but serious doubts may be entertained 
as to whether they will carry much 
weight around the council tables. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the author’s 
important contribution is in his analy- 
sis of the technology of his subject. 


—FRANKLIN MCLEAN 
Department of Pathological Physi- 
ology, University of Chicago 
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